PLUS 

Kosmic!  The  Colourful  History 
of  CU's  Legendary  Party 

Science  Blindness: 
What  This  Knowledge 
Deficiency  Means  for  Future 
Generations  (oh,  no!) 


GENERATING  IDEAS  AND  CONNECTIONS 


4* 
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They  are  the  grand  jm  iplators  of 
future  worlds  who  use  high-tech  and 
low-tech  tools  to  create  new  digital 
narratives.  A  look  at  the  tinkerers 
and  big  thinkers  inside  a  place  called 
The  Future  Cinema  Lab 


Introducing  the  Carleton  University  MasterCard 
Credit  Card  with  WorldPoints! 


Call  1.877.428.6060s  today  or  visit 
www.creditrsvp.com  and  mention  priority  code  CMOJ 

t  These  are  highlights  of  the  MBNA  WortdPoints  program  (the  "Program")  as  it  pertains  to  this  credit  card  account.  WorldPoints  will  be  awarded  on  qualifying  net  purchase  transactions  charged  to  your  WorldPoints  MasterCard  credit  card  account. 
Complete  terms  and  conditions  describing  eligibility  of  the  Program,  WorldPoints  accrual,  redemption  of  WorldPoints,  and  other  important  conditions,  limitations  and  restrictions  will  be  sent  after  your  account  is  opened.  Please  read  the  terms  and 

conditions  carefully  upon  receipt. 

!  optioning  to  apply  for  an  MBNA  WorldPoints  MasterCard  credit  card,  you  consent  to  the  collection,  use  and  processing  of  information  about  yourself  by  MBNA,  its  affiliates  and  any  of  their  respective  agents  and  service  providers,  and  to  the 
Sharing  or  exchange  of  reports  and  information  with  credit  reporting  agencies,  affiliates  and  service  providers  in  relation  to  processing  your  application  and,  if  approved,  administering  and  servicing  your  account.  You  also  acknowledge  that  the 
account  if  approved,  will  not  be  used  by  any  third  party  other  than  a  third  party  specifically  designated  by  you,  and  then  only  in  accordance  with  MBNA  policies  and  procedures  then  in  effect. 

MBNA  is  the  exclusive  issuer  and  administrator  of  the  credit  card  program  described  here.  MBNA  and  WorldPoints  are  registered  trademarks  of  FIA  Card  Services,  National  Association,  used  by  MBNA  pursuant  to  licence.  MasterCard  is  a  registered 

trademark  of  MasterCard  international.  Incorporated,  used  pursuant  to  licence. 

O2011  MBNA  AD-1 0-1 1-0144 


14  Caitlin  Fisher  is  sporting  headgear  that  will  transport  the  wearer  to  other  worlds.  She's  a  next- 
tech  researcher  pushing  the  boundaries  of  digital  storytelling  23  We  make  dusty  old  stuff  shine 

for  posterity.  A  look  at  Carleton's  archival  collections  of  treasured  objects  in  a  feature  photo  essay 
35  Celebrating  the  illustrations  of  art  history  grad  Fred  Sebastian,  and  other  recent  releases  in 

bound  and  ebook  formats  from  faculty  and  graduates  37  Charles  Chi  trades  his  venture  capitalist 
wings  to  don  convocation  robes  as  the  university's  1 1th  chancellor  41  Unpacking  the  process  of 
industrial  designer  Richard  Kuchinsky's  latest  shoe  project,  plus  updates  from  your  classmates 
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■  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Dear  Alumni, 


Universities  in  Ontario  have  been  asked  to  identify  the 
factors  which  set  them  apart  in  the  context  of  negotiating 
mandates  with  the  provincial  government.  At  Carleton  we 
have  the  advantage  of  having  already  taken  a  deep  look 
at  ourselves  in  the  context  of  the  strategic  plan.  We  all 
agreed  that  Carleton's  location,  innovative,  entrepreneurial 
spirit,  and  interdisciplinary,  international  and  cutting-edge 
approach  to  solving  the  world's  problems  are  essential 
elements  in  our  unique  identity.  Today  we  reaffirm  those 
qualities. 

Innovation  means  creativity.  By  fostering  work  which 
crosses  disciplinary  and  national  boundaries,  we  encourage 
people  to  think  out  of  the  box.  By  setting  up  a  Discovery 
Centre  in  the  new  renovations  of  the  library,  we  will  create 
the  physical  context  which  fosters  new  concepts. 

Entrepreneurship  requires  a  strong  knowledge  base  in  at 
least  one  field,  good  discipline,  focus,  and  drive.  You  need  to 
understand  the  community,  benefit  from  fine  mentors  and 
receive  initial  support.  At  Carleton,  students  can  combine  a 
minor  in  entrepreneurism  with  any  subject.  They  compete 
in  a  broad  range  of  contests  which  leave  Dragons'  Den 
far  behind.  Students  and  faculty  approach  commercial 
development,  social  enterprise  and  civic  engagement  with 
the  same  spirit  and  energy.  We  dedicate  research  efforts  to 
these  activities  and  bring  in  expertise  from  the  local  and 
global  communities.  We  call  this  The  Edge,  that  line  between 
today  and  the  future,  the  space  between  university  and 
community,  the  place  where  theoretical  and  applied  research 
collide.  When  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  one  day  opens 
the  door  to  a  new  facility  built  just  for  them,  it  will  include 
the  Ideas  Greenhouse@Carleton,  the  place  where  new 
businesses  will  get  their  start,  where  faculty  and  business 
leaders  will  provide  the  impetus  necessary  to  bring  Ottawa 
to  the  fore  and  Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  both  economic  and 
social  entrepreneurship. 

This  is  the  advantage  that  Carleton  offers  students  today 
and  the  strength  shared  by  alumni  around  the  world.  You 
are  inventive,  energetic  and  dedicated.  Every  day  you  make  a 
difference. 

Please  come  back  to  visit,  to  mentor  current  students,  and 
to  get  inspired  by  the  pure  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  ideas 
in  motion. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 


BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE 


SPROTT  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Gain  the  skills  and  certification  necessary  to  differentiate  yourself  and  advance  your  career.  Our  part- 
time  professional  programs  combine  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  with  experiential  learning 
while  accommodating  full-time  work  schedules. 

EARN  CREDITS  TOWARDS  CERTIFICATION! 

Several  courses  can  be  used  towards  accreditation  requirements  for: 

•  Project  Management  Professional  (PMP®) 

•  Certified  Business  Analysis  Professional  (CBAP®) 

•  Certified  Human  Resources  Professional  (CHRP®) 

•  Canadian  Risk  Management  (CRM®)  designation 

INCREASE  PERFORMANCE  WITH  IN-HOUSE  &  CUSTOM  PROGRAMS! 

Programs  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  your  organization  and  delivered  to  groups  of  10  or 
more  in  your  offices,  at  Carleton  University  or  through  e-learning. 

Take  the  next  step,  visit  us  at  SPROTT.CARLETON.CA/PPD 

*Register  by  phone  at  613-520-3486.  Priority  code:  PD2012CU 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


what's 
in  it  for 

ME?" 


It's  a  question  we  all  ask  ourselves. 
And  that's  OK. 

There's  a  lot  to  be  gained  personally  and 
professionally  by  giving  to  Carleton. 

So  whether  you  are  faculty,  staff,  student  or  alumni, 
ask  yourself  the  question. 

The  answer  may  surprise  you. 

Find  out  how  YOU  can  make  a  difference  in  YOUR 
Carleton  community  at  carleton. ca/giving 


campus  community  m  Carlpton 

CAMPAIGN  2012   ¥  'Udrie[011 
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Viewpoints 


Outside  the  rez  quad  by 
Robert  Murray's  sculpture, 
Tundra  (for  Barnett 
Newman),  1972,  part  of 
a  collection  of  outdoor 
campus  art.  Find  more 
about  the  works  at  cuag. 
gallery.ca. 


The  Way  You  See  It  and  the  Way  You  Tell  It 


1  t's  based  on  a  Beeb  series  from 
I  the  '70s,  and  the  title  comes  up 
I  frequently  in  certain  circles.  Ways 
I  of  Seeing  is  a  book  by  John  Berger, 
I  who  challenged  a  number  of  beliefs 
I  about  how  we  view  the  world.  The 
I  book  consists  of  seven  essays  meant 
I  to  call  out  learned  assumptions 
1  about  the  image-dominant  fields  of 
art  and  publicity. 

Most  of  the  arguments  could  be 
heard  in  an  undergraduate  art  history 
course.  Yet  years  after  we  have  left  those 
classes  behind,  the  book  has  ideas  worth 
revisiting  and  a  few  zingers  worth  taking 
in,  maybe  for  the  first  time.  "Publicity 
speaks  in  future  tense  and  yet  the 
achievement  of  this  future  is  endlessly 
deferred,"  Berger  writes.  "How  then  does 
publicity  remain  credible — or  credible 
enough  to  exert  the  influence  it  does?" 

It's  a  damn  good  question, 
particularly  in  our  digital  age.  The 
hugely  visual  culture  of  the  internet 
could  use  a  critical  eye  on  the  ideologies 
behind  the  imagery — Berger's  central 
point,  and  it's,  well,  critical. 

Visual  culture  is  made  dominant 
through  the  ease  and  availability  of 
quick-snap-and-transmit  technology 
and  photo-modification  smartphone 
applications  such  as  Instagram  and 
Hipstamatic.  These  images  are  their 


own  language  and  are  becoming  one  of 
the  fastest  ways  to  make  a  point  in  the 
crowded  news  feeds  of  Facebook.  I  don't 
read  about  what  you  had  for  dinner;  I 
see  it.  Consider  it  a  comedown  from — 
or,  depending  on  your  view,  the  rising 
up  from — the  140-character  allotment 
of  Twitter's  cascading  stream  of 
hyperlinks  and  glib  repartee  that  needs 
to  be  quickly  parsed  and  processed. 

From  there  comes  a  new  form  of 
dialogue  in  the  hashtag,  an  increasingly 
used  marker  that  allows  a  responder  to 
frame  an  argument  with  a  dry  rejoinder. 
(Popular  hashtags  of  201 1,  according  to 
Gizmodo:  #Idonotunderstandwhy,  and 
#improudtosay). 

Bits  of  amusing  ephemera  are 
documented  in  Twitter  feeds  speaking  to 
all  manner  of  campus  life  (best  tunnel 
paths,  mid-term  tips,  complaints  about 
rez  rats  wearing  their  jammies  to  class. 
#yuptheystilldothatOMG!).  Walking 
around  campus  with  a  smartphone  will 
pull  up  various  network  names  ("Send 
Beer  to  Room  642,"  near  the  rez  quad). 
The  idea  behind  these  acts — this  framing 
of  our  collective  experiences —  was 
described  a  quarter  century  ago,  before 
the  internet,  by  Neil  Postman  in  Amusing 
Ourselves  to  Death.  "We  are  all,  as  Huxley 
says  someplace,  Great  Abbreviators, 
meaning  that  none  of  us  has  the  wit  to 


know  the  whole  truth,  the  time  to  tell  it 
if  we  believed  we  did,  or  an  audience  so 
gullible  as  to  accept  it."  Postman  was 
referring  to  television  as  a  popular  and 
corrupting  medium,  though  his  ideas  are 
clearly  transferable  to  the  digital  age. 

But  there  are  more  dimensions  to  that 
debate.  An  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
new  literacies  created  by  the  electronic 
age.  The  idea  that  new  technologies 
lead  to  new  understandings  and  new 
ways  to  unpack  them  is  a  central  theme 
in  our  cover  story  about  the  narrative 
lab  run  by  Caitlin  Fisher,  MA/93.  These 
digitally  enhanced  layers  of  perspective 
can  perhaps  contribute  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  an  issue — or  perhaps 
they're  just  noise. 

On  the  topic  of  communities — 
remember  the  common  room  in 
residence?  Back  in  the  day,  it  was  where 
the  TV  was,  and  maybe  some  day-old 
pizza,  and  it  frequently  smelled  of  socks. 
It  was  the  non-cyber  gathering  space 
for  undergrads  to  form  friendships 
and  indulge  in  the  cultural  fads  and 
foibles  of  the  day  We're  looking  for 
stories — with  photos,  if  possible — for 
a  future  edition.  What  went  on  in  the 
common  room  of  your  day?  Please  tell 
us:  magazine_editor@carleton.ca. 

Fateema  Sayani,  BJ/01,  Editor  £2 
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ONCE  A  RAVEN,  ALWAYS  A  RAVEN 

GREAT  NEW  ALUMNI  DEALS 


DISCOUrsfTON 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

PROGRAMMING* 


15%  50%  OFF  15% 


FIRST  TIME  BACK  ALUMNI 

GYM  MEMBERSHIP  (15%  THEREAFTER) 

NOW  INCLUDES  35+  FREE 

DROP-IN  CLASSES  A  WEEK 


DISCOUNT 

ON  INDIVIDUAL 
ADULT  LEAGUE 

REGISTRATIONS* 


*  some  restrictions  apply,  please  go  to  www.carleton.ca/athletics/alumnideals  for  more  info. 
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SEND  US  YOUR 
THOUGHTS 
magazine_editon 
carleton.ca 

Carleton  University 
Magazine  publishes 
three  times  annually 
covering  next-tech 
research,  alumni 
achievement  and 
campus  lore.  Email 
us  to  subscribe. 
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IS  YOUR 
NEW  BOSS 
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Chatter  from  the  fall  issue  surrounded  our  Rodney  the  Raven  centrefold:  you  laughed, 
you  cried,  and  you  went  into  your  attics  to  find  the  picture  that  inspired  the  mascot 
(above).  A  few,  including  Gerry  Mack,  BSc/70,  wondered  if  we'd  give  Pedro  the 
Panda  the  same  treatment.  You  also  called  us  out  on  our  bunk  science:  Graham  Cree, 
BScH/1 1,  noted  that  the  Big  Bang  produced  only  three  elements:  hydrogen,  helium, 
and  lithium — not  1 18  as  stated  in  the  article  about  percussionist  Jesse  Stewart  (Big 
Bang  Theorist).  We  regret  the  error.  Now  here's  a  Rodney  recollection. 


EARLY  BIRD  £^oys^ 


I  had  to  chuckle  at 
the  Rodney  centrefold, 
given  that  I  created 
the  original  Rodney 
and  Ruby  during  the 
summer  of  1983. 
It  started  with  the 
water  polo  team's 
tradition  of  dressing 
up  for  the  annual 
athletic  banquet. 
My  team  wanted  to  rent 
white  tuxedos.  As  this  was  beyond  our 
means,  I  created  team  tuxes  with  marker, 
tape,  and  S10  paper  dust  suits.  When  we 
walked  into  the  banquet,  at  first  everyone 
thought  we  had  gone  all  out. 

Around  the  same  time,  athletic  director 
Keith  Harris  had  been  thinking  about 
acquiring  a  mascot.  Hearing  about  the 
tuxedos,  he  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  take 
a  shot  at  making  a  Carleton  mascot. 
There  was  a  lot  of  trial  and  error,  but 
I  eventually  succeeded  with  mattress 
foam,  fun  fur  and  vinyl.  I  remember  the 
night  the  mascots  were  finished.  Working 


in  an  attic  just  two  blocks  from 
Lansdowne  Stadium,  we  could  hear 
the  crowds  cheering  at  an  evening 
w  Rough  Riders  football  game.  My 
brother,  Paul  Kasanda,  BCom/87,  was 
helping  glue  on  the  last  feathers.  Being 
more  gregarious  than  me,  Paul  said, 
"Let's  test  out  the  mascots."  Minutes 
ater  we  were  marching  to  the  ticket 
entrance,  where,  without  any  prompting, 
security  pointed  us  toward  the  field 
entrance.  We  walked  right  in,  waving  to 
the  crowd,  and  the  next  thing  you  know, 
we're  dancing  with  the  cheerleaders. 

It  must  speak  to  the  charisma  of 
these  mascots,  because  it  was  20 
minutes  before  the  field  security  officers 
sheepishly  came  up  to  ask  if  we  were 
supposed  to  be  there.  That  was  Rodney 
and  Ruby's  first  night  out.  I'm  pleased 
that,  28  years  later,  their  offspring  still 
entertain  and  inspire  pride  at  Carleton. 
I'd  love  to  know  where  the  giant  vinyl 
beer  bottle  ended  up. 

Tom  Kasanda,  BID/83,  Toronto 
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GET 


INVOLVED  WITH  YOUR 
J  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Recognize  a  great  grad! 

Know  a  former  classmate  whose  spirit  and 
commitment  to  Carleton  is  exemplary?  Or  a 
graduate  whose  individual  accomplishments 
inspire  and  motivate  you?  Or  a  fellow  grad 
who  is  involved  in  community  or  voluntary 
service  and  positively  impacts  the  well-being 
of  others?  Or  one  of  Carleton's  individual 
founders  whose  commitment  has  helped  build 
one  of  Canada's  most  respected  universities? 

Nominate  a  fellow  grad  for  an  award  today! 


Alumni  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 
Humanitarian  Alumni  Award 
Founders  Award 

cualumni. carleton. ca/learn/awards 


We  need  volunteers  like  you 


Volunteers  play  a  vital  role  in  supporting 
the  interests  and  advancement  of  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  and 
the  university.  The  CUAA  seeks  dynamic, 
talented,  and  dedicated  alumni  leaders  to 
volunteer  their  time  and  give  back  to  the 
Carleton  community. 

Volunteer  today! 

cualumni.  carleton.  ca/get-involved 
heather  theoret@carleton.ca 


Broadening  the  Scope 

Journalist  Maggie  Padlewska  hits  the  road — and  the  river,  the  rainforest  and  the  village — to  pursue 
under-reported  stories  in  the  farthest  places.  Why?  Because  fewer  and  fewer  mainstream  journalists 
venture  out  there  to  find  out  what's  really  happening.  In  the  process,  Padlewska  has  carved  out  a  niche 
and  a  purpose  rolled  into  the  banner  One  Year  One  World.  A  glimpse  at  the  project  plan 


Maggie  Padlewska,  MJ/08,  has  been  developing  the 
concept  for  the  One  Year  One  World  project  for  the 
past  two  years.  OYOW  is  an  online  video  series  that 
focuses  on  under-reported  regions  of  the  world.  Padlewska, 
a  former  CTV  reporter  and  CBC  producer,  plans  to  visit  52 
countries — one  a  week — throughout  2012  and  2013. 

She  wants  to  provide  the  people  of  lesser-known  places 
with  the  chance  to  share  their  stories. 

"It's  an  endeavour  to  document  threatened  communities, 
cultures,  traditions  and  languages,"  she  says. 

Padlewska  will  shoot,  edit  and  produce  the  stories  in  the 
field  and  will  upload  them  to  the  internet  as  the  journey 
unfolds. 

A  pilot,  called  Survival  in  the  "Modern"  World:  The 
Compromise,  was  produced  in  Panama  in  November  201 1 
and  can  be  seen  on  YouTube  and  at  oneyearoneworld.com. 
She  plans  to  resume  the  project  in  Central  America  next  year. 

The  concept  for  One  Year  One  World  came  to  Padlewska 


many  years  ago  and  was  inspired  in  part  by  her  mother, 
Polish  documentary  filmmaker  Aleksandra  Padlewska. 
Maggie  remembers,  as  a  little  girl,  watching  her  mother 
work.  The  room  was  plastered  with  handwritten  notes  taped 
to  the  wall,  and  Maggie  liked  observing  how  the  story  came 
together. 

As  she  pursued  her  education — a  broadcasting  diploma 
followed  by  an  undergraduate  degree  in  international 
affairs  and  her  master's  of  journalism  from  Carleton — 
Maggie  began  thinking  about  the  concept  for  One  Year  One 
World. 

For  the  past  three  years,  she  has  been  reaching  out 
to  international  organizations  around  the  world  to  find 
out  what  issues  could  be  highlighted,  doing  background 
research  and  developing  her  travel  itinerary. 

"I  realized  that  my  combination  of  skills  could  serve 
a  much  greater  purpose,  to  help  fill  a  void  in  global 
communications."  S3 
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Upfront 


KOSMIC 


CHARTING  THE  RISE  OF  THE1 
ARCHITECTURE  SCHOOLS  LEGENDARY. 
PARTY  FROM  POTLUCK  TO  SUPER-BASH 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SMOKE  MACHINE  THAT  DOMINATED  MANY  PARTIES,  CARLETON  | 
UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE  GAZED  THROUGH  THE  HAZE  TO  FORM  THIS  "QUOTE  CLOUD' 
DOCUMENTING  THE  LIFE  AND  LORE  OF  KOSMIC  FROM  ITS  INCEPTION  IN  THE  1970S1 

TO  THE  CAMPUS  DEPARTURE  AND  NAME  CHANGE 


WRITTEN  BY  ROB  THOMAS,  BA/99,  MJ/06 
PHOTOS  BY  REM  THERIAULT 


"In  the  early  days,  it  was  a  means  for  people  who  had  any  kind  of  talent,  which  was  why  it  got  the  [name]  Kosmic, 
because  we  had  no  idea  who  could  do  what,"  founder  David  Cavalier,  BArch/77,  says.  "In  that  first  evening,  we  had 
some  mild  music  entertainment,  those  who  were  singer-songwriters  coming  up  and  doing  their  thing.  It  elevated  into  a 
full-blown  dance  band,  and  we  just  had  some  good-time  rock  'n'  roll  and  partied  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning." 

"I  can't  even  remember  food  being  served,"  Nancy  MacEwen,  BArch/82,  says  of  the  potluck  element.  "I  remember 

wild  costumes.  It  was  always  a  wild  party.  It  filled  the  building." 

"The  Kosmic  Kabaret  came  out  of  this  really  exciting  time  at  the  school  of  architecture  where  everyone  was  testing 
boundaries,"  says  Robert  Froom,  BArch/80,  who  co-founded  its  directed  studies  abroad  program  in  1977.  "It  was  the 
second  season  that  Kosmic  Kabaret  was  co-opted  as  a  fundraiser.  It  was  a  great  party  before  it  was  a  fundraising  event." 

"One  year  you  entered  through  the  basement,  and  they  took  you  through  a  room  of  mirrors.  I  believe  the  theme  was 
Alice  in  Wonderland....  It  was  always  the  idea  that  you  were  going  into  a  strange  new  world  with  flashing  lights,  dry 

ice  and  everything  like  that."  — David  Snell,  BArch/90. 

"We  had  to  run  security  in  the  tunnels,  because  there  were  people  camping  out  for  tickets.  There  were  probably 
a  couple  hundred  people  in  line.  It  started  at  11  o'clock  the  night  before,  because  they  were  going  on  sale  in  the 
morning.  It  was  interesting,  because  we  were  thinking  it  was  just  a  party,  not  like  a  major  rock  concert  or  anything." 

— Anthony  Bruni,  BArch/99,  committee  organizer  1997. 

"It  was  sort  of  like  going  to  an  amusement  park  for  adults  who  were  into  the  arts  and  creativity,"  says  Tricia  Smith, 
BAHons/97,  who  attended  four  Kosmics  in  costume.  "If  you  showed  up  in  jeans  and  a  T-shirt,  you  would  have  felt  out 
of  place.  It  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  for  me.  Tickets  were  always  at  a  premium.  I  had  a  few  times  when  I 

waited  in  line  in  winter  a  little  longer  than  my  body  wanted  me  to." 

"We  wanted  to  bring  it  back  to  that  festival  type  of  experience.  The  experience  of  really  different  types  of  music, 
a  whole  bunch  of  different  types  of  theatrical  experiences,  and  to  try  to  create  new  spaces,"  says  Mike  Johnson, 

BArch/02,  Kosmic  director  2001. 


"The  entire  pit  was  transformed  to  look  like  a  big  top.  The  theme  was  cabaret.  When  we  were  researching  it,  that's 
what  Kosmic  was  described  as  originally.  We  wanted  to  stay  true  to  that,"  says  Amber  Salach,  BArch/05,  MArch/07. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  challenges  managing  vision  with  what  everybody  wanted  to  do  and  what  they  were  allowed  to 
do.  As  an  architecture  student,  you  have  a  really  grand  vision  of  what  you  want  to  do  in  a  space." 

"There  were  issues  with  the  name  Kosmic.  We  wanted  to  give  the  event  a  kick-start  in  a  positive  direction  wheffi 

it  moved  off  campus,  so  we  changed  the  name,"  says  Milieux  co-director  Wyatt  Armstrong,  a  third-year  architecture 
student.  "We're  putting  on  an  amazing  show,  and  we  want  our  school  to  be  proud  of  it.  We  want  them  to  be  behind  it." 
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KOSMIC  TIMELINE 


IIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIil 


1974 —  Founded  as  a  post-reading-week 
cabaret  night  and  potluck  to  shake  off  the 
winter  blahs. 

1978  —  Became  a  fundraiser  for  the  recently 
established  directed  studies  abroad  program. 
1983  —  Billed  as  "one  of  the  biggest  bashes  of 
the  year"  in  The  Charlatan;  theme  was  Kosmic 
Kruise. 

1987  —  New  housing  chief  promised 
crackdown  on  Kosmic's  illegal  drinking  and 
overcrowding. 

1 988  —  Porter  Hall  was  added  as  venue  to 
work  around  liquor  ban  in  the  architecture 
building.  Theme  was  Kosmic  Karnival  of  the 
Apokalypse. 

1 993  —  Dante's  Inferno  theme  became  a  talked- 
about  Kosmic  event  among  architecture  students. 
1995  —  Rumour  had  it  that  Kosmic  made  David 
Letterman's  Top  10  campus  parties  list.  Not 
true,  despite  the  rumour's  plausibility.  Theme 
this  year  was  Postapocalyptic  Space  Oddity. 

2000  —  Tickets  were  oversold,  and  a  security  guard 
was  assaulted.  Students  struggled  to  keep  the 
party  from  being  shut  down.  Theme  was  Origins. 

2001  —  Kosmic  moved  from  March  to 
November  to  accommodate  changes  to  the 
architecture  school's  schedule.  Theme  was 
Apex:  The  Rhythm  of  Civilization. 

2004  —  No  alcohol  was  served,  and  the  theme 
was  Komply. 

2006  —  Kosmic  leaves  the  campus  and  is  hosted 
at  various  venues  in  Ottawa,  including  Ritual 
Nightclub  and  St.  Brigid's  Centre  for  the  Arts. 
201 1  —  The  annual  party  changed  names  and 
became  Milieux. 
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ALUMNI  WEEK: 
MAY  8-12,  2012 

Join  us  to  celebrate  our 
70th  anniversary,  connect 
with  great  grads  and 
hear  many  outstanding 
Carleton  ideas. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  HIGHLIGHTS: 

Meet  great  grads  such  as  Globe  and  Mail 
health  reporter  Andre  Picard  and  Nejolla 
Korris,  the  human  lie  detector 

Celebrate  anniversaries  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications,  Social 
Work,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Law,  Women 
and  Gender  Studies,  Management 
Development  Program  for  Women, 
and  many  graduating  classes 

Take  a  special  career  or  financial  planning 
workshop 

Recognize  alumni  leaders  and  volunteers 
at  a  gala  dinner 

And  much,  much  more! 


DONT  MISS  THE  CELEBRATION!  REGISTER  TODAY: 

Carleton. ca/alumni  —  cu_proud@carleton.ca  —  1-866-287-7683  —  @CarletonAlumni 
Stay  tuned  to  carleton. ca/alumni  for  updates  and  a  full  list  of  events. 
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SING  UP  NEW 
JURE  FOR  THE 
^R  WIVE  AGE 


THE  ART  OF  STORYTj^B 
WHERE  THE  RESTLESS  W 
GRAPHICS  CAN  WORkH 
NOISE  TO  AN  ALREADY  CrH 
DISTRACTING  PICTURED 
INTO  A  NEW  STORYTELLING 


N  THE  DIGITAL  AGE, 
ES,  TEXT,  AND  FLASHY 
3D  NON-CONCEPTUAL 
IE  BRIGHT  SIDE  TO  THIS 
MAKING  ROAD  MAPS 


INTO  A  NEW  STORYTELLING  VJUIHWWIU  INULNTING  METHODS  WHERE 
NONE  EXIST  YET— THAT'S  WHAT  RESEARCHERS,  LED  BY  CAITLIN  FISHER, 

MA/93,  ARE  TRYING  TO  DO 
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Features 


he  idea  behind  the  word  "lab"  is 
one  of  experimentation  where  failure  is 
welcome.  After  all,  you  can  figure  out 
good  new  ideas  by  eliminating  the  bad 
ones.  It's  a  liberating  premise — and  a 
central  principle  of  the  Future  Cinema 
lab.  Mess  up  a  few  times,  and  what 
comes  after  can  make  headway  in  the 
developing  field  of  augmented  reality 
(AR). 

That  perpetual  state  of  possibility  is 
what  keeps  Caitlin  Fisher,  MA/93,  in 
motion.  She  is  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Digital  Culture  at  York  University 
in  Toronto,  where  the  Future  Cinema 
lab  is  housed.  Fisher  set  it  up  in  2004 
within  York's  faculty  of  fine  arts,  using 
grant  money  from  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  program,  which  gives  the  university 
$1 00,000  annually  for  five  years  to 
support  the  work  of  "exceptional 
emerging  researchers." 

The  lab  is  a  large  room  with  a  tracking 
system  built  into  the  ceiling,  which 
allows  for  the  transposition  of  physical 
movement  into  a  virtual  scene.  Images 
can  be  projected  onto  the  curtain  of 
mist  of  the  nightclub-worthy  fog  screen. 
There  are  all  manner  of  computer  screens 
on  walls  and  table  tops,  a  futuristic- 
looking  bit  of  headgear  ready  to  use  and 


a  number  of  low-tech  telling  props,  including  an  old  barber's 
chair  and  a  stack  of  suitcases.  The  room  looks  simultaneously 
futuristic  and  as  plain  as  a  high  school  drama  classroom,  with 
its  repurposed  cast-offs.  Those  discards  are  key  in  bridging  the 
narrative  from  offline  to  online  and  back  again. 

That's  because  the  physical  objects  hold  radio-frequency 
identification  tags  and  other  digital  markers  that  act  as 
gateways  to  take  users  into  the  digital  world.  Using  a  handheld 
screen  with  a  camera — something  like  an  iPad  2 — the  "reader" 
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(or  experimenter)  can  enter  the  virtual  space  and  use  the 
sub-layers  of  enhanced  visuals,  sound  and  text  available  in  the 
software  to  explore  the  new  forms  of  storytelling.  Sometimes 
augmented  reality  users  describe  the  effect  as  inanimate 
objects  having  secrets,  so  the  user  can  poke  into  the  action  and 
see  what  pops  up  randomly  through  use  of  the  software. 

That  sense  of  magic  is  akin  to  the  Cinema  of  Attractions, 
when  early  filmmakers  realized  the  image  itself  could  represent 
more  than  the  story  behind  it.  They  discovered  they  had  new 


Caitlin  Fisher  shown  wearing  the 
futuristic  bit  of  headgear  known  as  the 
optical  see-through  display.  It  links  to  the 
tracking  system  in  the  ceiling  to  digitize 
movement  and  allows  the  wearer  to 
see  virtual  worlds  through  the  lens.  The 
effect  of  looking  through  the  headgear 
is  akin  to  seeing  the  walls  drip  and  other 
imagined  worlds  come  alive. 
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A  tablet  device  works  like  a 
digital  looking  glass.  Hold  it 
up  to  an  image,  embedded 
with  markers,  to  see  pop-up 
tales  seemingly  come  alive 
as  you  move  the  screen  in 
front  of  the  picture. 


tools  to  show  and  not  just  tell,  Fisher  says.  She  speaks  quickly 
and  excitedly,  jumping  around  to  related  arguments  and 
ideas.  You  instinctively  step  closer  to  make  sure  you  don't  miss 
anything  as  you  try  to  follow  her  trajectories.  It's  as  if  she's 
speaking  like  an  AR  piece,  where  every  word  is  a  springboard  to 
a  new  conceptual  avenue. 

"It's  like  film  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  rules 
are  still  unwritten,"  she  says.  "I'm  interested  in  this  moment 
as  a  pioneering  movement,  where  conventions  are  yet  to  be 
established." 

Projects  coming  out  of  the  Future  Cinema  lab  play  with 
narrative  convention  by  telling  and  re-telling  stories  in 
non-linear  ways.  Student  Geoffrey  Alan  Rhodes  created  an 
interactive  story  called  "52  Card  Psycho."  He  placed  a  marker 
on  each  playing  card  of  a  deck  to  mark  52  different  images  from 
the  shower  scene  in  the  Alfred  Hitchcock  film  Psycho.  The  user 
can  rearrange  the  cards  to  create  a  new  storyline  to  question 
the  idea  of  narrative.  The  artistry  is  in  the  re-making  of  the 
montage  with  every  play. 

Often,  in  AR,  researchers  start  with  a  conventional  narrative, 
and  then  tinker  with  it  using  a  suite  of  electronic  linkage  tools 
tied  to  real-word  props,  which  act  as  markers  for  a  new  kind  of 
storytelling.  The  tinkerer  becomes  the  tailor  of  the  tale. 

Other  iterations  include  tabletop  theatre,  where  a  series 
of  inanimate  objects  holds  different  digital  codes  and  each 
item  tells  a  different  part  of  the  story.  A  piece  on  pioneering 
filmmaker  Georges  Melies  casts  him  as  the  guide  to  AR's 
"fantastic  future"  and  is  projected  onto  the  fog  screen  once  the 
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It's  like  film  at  the 

beginning  af  the  century.  The  rules 

are  unwritten,  and  conventions  are  yet  to  be 
established 

reader  activates  the  picture  with  cards  and  a  code-reading  device. 

The  lab's  augmented  reality  imprint,  Future  Stories  Press,  will  be  launching  a  series  of  hybrid 
physical-digital  titles  this  year,  placing  markers  on  the  work  of  Governor  General's  Award-winning 
illustrator  Wallace  Edwards  (Alphabeasts)  to  open  up  new  digital  worlds  that  are  still  co-constituent 
with  the  physical  world. 

The  key  in  transmuting  these  ideas  is  to  be  limber  with  the  tools  of  the  trade.  To  that  end, 
Fisher  and  her  colleagues  created  SnapDragonAR,  a  drag-and-drop  authoring  software  that  has 
practically  no  learning  curve.  It  was  especially  useful,  since  most  students  came  to  the  lab  without 
programming  experience.  "Students  had  amazing  ideas  that  couldn't  be  executed  with  existing 
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tools  and  their  skill  sets,"  she  says,  "but 
they  should  be  part  of  the  storytelling 
conversation." 

That  conversation  is  ongoing,  and 
keeping  those  ideas  up  in  the  air  is  a 
central  tenet  of  the  Future  Cinema  lab — 
to  train  a  generation  to  experiment  with 
their  own  stories  in  ways  that  go  beyond 
the  flashy  tricks  of  computer-enhanced 
advertising.  Ease  of  technology  and  the 
ability  to  get  ideas  up  and  out  there 
means  researchers  can  get  to  the  bigger 
questions  surrounding  AR  technology. 

"How  do  we  imagine  future 
interactivity?"  Fisher  asks.  "The  central 
questions  are  around  what's  emotionally 
compelling." 

Aside  from  emotional  appeal,  the 
ability  to  visualize  huge  amounts  of 
information  and  make  it  intelligible  is 
increasingly  important.  Just  think  of 
your  own  life.  Do  you  have  5,000  family 
photos  on  your  hard  drive? 

"People  have  so  much  digital  data 
that  we'll  be  increasingly  telling  stories 
of  our  archives,"  Fisher  says.  "You  have 
to  imagine  how  ideas  go  together  to 
make  visual  patterns  from  vast  quantities 
of  information.  Can  you  make  it  into  a 
sculpture  you  can  walk  through?  How 
much  faster  could  you  communicate 
information  using  a  chart  rather  than 


Fisher  shown  at  a 
workstation  where  the 
user  can  create  new 
narratives  with  the 
lab's  SnapDragonAR 
software  and  see  the 
work-in-progress  on 
the  screen  above. 


showing  people  the  raw  data?  How  we  condense  information  or 
show  it  in  a  picture  actually  matters." 

Fisher  champions  the  power  of  knowledge  visualization  and 
relates  a  tale  of  a  six-sided  digital  cave  created  by  a  student 
at  Duke  University  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  around  patent 
development  and  directorships  in  southern  California.  Rather 
than  reading  about  it  in  a  book,  you  would  walk  right  into 
the  argument  and  the  webs  of  influence  that  determine  its 
outcome.  There  would  be  a  name  and  a  location  where  that 
person  worked,  and  if  you  followed  the  lines,  you  would  see 
where  the  money  came  from.  "You  got  a  sense  of  how  big  it 
was  and  who  was  connected  to  whom,"  Fisher  says. 

Her  own  doctoral  thesis  at  York,  completed  in  2000,  was  a 
structure  of  40,000  links — a  thought  sculpture  that  was  a  result 
of  10  years  of  focus  on  hypertext  and  how  varying  ideas  went 
together.  It  speaks  to  the  changing  nature  of  academia  in 
departments  with  a  technological  edge,  where  students  need  to 
be  both  theorists  and  practical  experimenters.  These  days,  many 
doctoral  projects  have  no  print  component.  "People  get  caught 
in  the  idea  that  the  dissertation  is  not  mutable,"  Fisher  says. 

And  why  shouldn't  it  be?  Changing  forms  of  literacy  are 
occurring  all  the  time  with  rising  technical  enhancements.  There 
have  been  countless  articles  breathlessly  carrying  on  about 
amazing  technologies  that  will  change  the  way  we  read  books 
and  enough  cranks  out  there  to  remind  us  that  a  book  is  a  form 
that  does  not  need  improving  upon. 
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"Everybody  has  ideas  whether  people's  literacies  are 
changing  for  better  or  for  worse,"  Fisher  says.  "I  think  it's  fair 
to  say  that  they're  changing — and  people's  literacies  change  by 
having  challenging  works  that  call  them  to  change."  She  says 
new  technologies  create  new  ways  of  reading,  noting  that  with 
tabletop  theatre  AR  set-ups,  stories  are  told  in  no  particular 
order.  People  create  the  narrative  as  they  go  in  a  choose-your- 
own-adventure  style  of  interactivity. 

It  creates  new  ways  of  knowing,  according  to  Anne  Balsamo 
at  the  Annenberg  School  for  Communication  and  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  She 
argues  that  tinkering  is  a  gateway  skill  for  developing  the 
technological  imagination. 

For  example,  back  in  2003,  Duke  University  issued  a 
challenge:  if  a  student  could  dream  up  an  educational  use  for 
the  iPod,  the  university  would  give  the  student — and  everyone 
in  the  related  class — one  of  the  devices.  Nearly  every  faculty 
benefited  from  the  experiment.  Some  listened  to  downloads  of 
T.S.  Eliot  or  organic  chemistry  lectures. 

A  group  of  biomedical  engineering  students  adjusted  the 
iPod's  signal  processing  so  that  they  could  put  a  bud  in  one  ear 
and  a  stethoscope  in  the  other  and  diagnose  heart  conditions 
by  assessing  the  patient  being  examined,  in  real  time,  against 
samples  in  the  audio  library  of  cardiac  arrhythmias  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Of  the  experiment,  author  Cathy  N.  Davidson  said,  in  The 


Fisher  in  silhouette  near  the 
fog  screen  with  a  projection  of 
Georges  Melies,  "Patron  Saint 
of  Augmented  Reality,"  by  PhD 
candidate  Helen  Papagiannis,  who 
references  the  film  pioneer  in  her 
articles  and  lectures  as  a  guide  to 
AR's  "fantastic  future." 


Times  Higher  Education,  "It  asked  the  professoriate  to  admit 
that  students  knew  something  key  about  novel  interactive 
technologies  and  their  potential  for  enhanced  learning." 

Fisher  sees  an  interesting  intersection  between  hands-on 
learning  and  big-picture  thinking. 

"Older  divisions  around  thinkers  versus  makers,  and  ways  to 
knowledge,  are  breaking  down  all  over.  It's  partly  because  of 
new  tools  and  partly  because  of  new  sensibilities."  Working  in 
augmented  reality  serves  both  needs — it's  spatial  and  tactile, 
so  people  theorize  through  making. 

"We're  at  one  of  those  moments  in  technology  where 
it's  old  and  new,"  Fisher  says.  "It's  not  an  accident  that  my 
student's  piece  on  Melies  is  about  early  cinema  because, 
as  you  try  your  ways,  you  take  inspiration  from  the  people 
who've  had  the  capacity  and  the  luxury  to  be  able  to 
experiment."  S3 
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FLIP  YOUR  LIDS 


You  never  know  what  you'll  find  when  you  open  the  boxes  of  history.  That  was  the  starting  point 
for  a  photo  essay  on  some  of  the  rare  finds  within  the  buildings  on  campus.  The  university's 
archivists  and  professors  preserve  diverse  bits  of  history — from  newspaper  clippings  to 
architectural  projects — for  study,  for  teaching,  and  for  posterity.  The  objects  may  seem  utterly 
ordinary  but  are  often  of  invaluable  assistance  to  scholars  in  research,  storytelling,  and  reflection. 
Journalist  Laura  Byrne  Paquet,  BJ/87,  along  with  archivists  Lloyd  Keane,  BAHons/97,  MA/99,  and 
John  Richan,  BAHons/08,  sifted  through  boxes,  files,  and  stacks  to  produce  this  feature 
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Hear  these  magnificent  recordings  of 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  conducted  by 


No.  1  in  C  Major 
.No.  4  in  B  Flat  Major 
No.  5  in  C  Minor 
.No.  6  In  F  Major 
.No.  7  in  A  Major 

All  available  in  StnntUinl  and  AtUOIMilit'  Cnuplin/pi 

"HIS  MASTER'S  VOI 


>50  YEARS  OF 
MUSIC 

Over  his  half- 
century  career 
as  a  music  critic 
for  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  the 
Montreal  Gazette, 
the  late  Jacob 
Siskind  amassed 
some  18,000  LPs, 
8,000  CDs,  as 
well  as  scores  and 
programs.  Archivists 
are  sorting  through 
donated  materials 
ranging  from 
concert  posters  to 
rare  78s  to  letters 
from  musicians, 
and  Siskind's  press 
cards. 


<FROM 

TOSCANINI  TO 
TOP  40 

Trained  as  a  pianist, 
Siskind  focused 
largely  on  serious 
pieces  from  the 
1940s  through 
the  1960s.  But 
his  collection  also 
included  a  few  pop 
records,  like  Be  My 
Love,  a  1950  chart 
hit  for  Hollywood 
actor  Mario  Lanza. 


<LONG  BEFORE 
KINDLE 

These  tiny  books — 
many  printed 
when  paper 
was  ruinously 
expensive — are 
part  of  Archive 
and  Research 
Collection's  rare 
volumes  section, 
which  includes 
books  dating  back 
to  1546.  Want  to 
read  one?  Don't 
worry  about 
the  elaborate 
precautions  you've 
seen  in  the  movies. 
The  white  gloves 
are  a  terrible  myth, 
says  Lloyd  Keane, 
ARC's  archives 
and  rare  book  co- 
ordinator. Visitors 
are  welcome  to 
handle  most  of 
the  volumes.  "We 
don't  want  to  hide 
them  away." 


RIPPED  FROM  THE 
HEADLINES 

Darryl  Davies, 
an  instructor  in 
the  department 
of  sociology  and 
anthropology,  has  long 
collected  ephemera 
related  to  Jack  the 
Ripper.  "It  is  a  perfect 
story  for  the  study 
of  criminology," 
he  says,  pointing 
out  that  the  social 
milieu  of  Victorian 
England — huge  gaps 
between  rich  and 
poor,  sensationalistic 
media,  bickering 
police  forces — has 
many  parallels  with 
our  own.  This  Punch 
cartoon,  "The  Nemesis 
of  Neglect,"  warns 
authorities  that  poor 
people  will  rebel  if 
ignored.  Davies  also 
collects  items  related 
to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
such  as  this  edition  of 
The  Dallas  Morning 
News  from  the  day 
after  his  assassination. 
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Receives 
Oath  on 
Aircraft 
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In  a  K>Jf*mii  and  sor- 
rowful hour,  with  a  na- 
tion mourning  iu  dead 
Pre*ldcnt.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Friday  look  the 
oath  of  office  a*  the  36th 
rrdei  executive  of  the 
nitrd  States. 

f'oTI<7*'inc  custom,  the 
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BECOMES  PRESIDENT 


Pro-Commuiiist 
Charged  With  Act 

A  sniper  shot  and  killed  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  (he  streets  of  Dallas  Friday.  A  24- 
year-old  pro-Communist  who  once  tried  to  defect 
to  Russia  was  charged  with  the  murder  shortly 
before  midnight. 

Kennedy  was  shot  about  12:20  p.m.  Friday 
nt  the  foot  of  Elm  Street  as  the  Presidential  car 
entered  the  approach  to  the  Triple  I'nderpass. 
The  President  died  In  a  sixth-floor  surgery  room 
at  Parkland  Hospital  about  1  p.m.,  though  doctors 
said  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  live  when 


Within  I  wo  hours,  Vice-President  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  -.worn  in  as  the  nation' ,  36lh  Proi- 
rirnt  Inrfde  Ihe  presidential  plane  bef'  re'deparl  Ins 
for  Washington. 

The  gunman  also  seriously  wounded  Texas 
Gov.  John  Connallv    who  tv»t  Hrllni-  \illh  ih* 


3UT  SURELY  THERE'S  AN  APP  FOR  THAT? 

When  scientists,  policy  wonks  and  journalists  wring  their  hands 
about  the  vast  ho-hum  that  goes  up  when  Canadians  are  asked 
to  think  about  science,  the  conversation  usually  gets  around 
quickly  to  the  public's  befuddlement  when  confronted  with 
numbers,  but  innumeracy  isn't  the  whole  story.  One  of  Canada's 
top  science  writers  gets  to  the  crux  of  the  issue 


Journalist  Peter  Calamai  is  a  former  national  and  foreign  correspondent  for  Southam 
newspapers,  editorial  page  editor  for  The  Ottawa  Citizen  and  national  science 
reporter  for  the  Toronto  Star.  He  is  an  adjunct  research  professor  in  Carleton's 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communication  and  a  director  of  Youth  Science  Canada 
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discussion  of  the  science  literacy  of  Canadians — or  lack  thereof — resembles  the  fable 
of  the  blind  men  describing  an  elephant.  Your  opinion  depends  a  lot  on  what  part  of 
the  beast  you  grasp. 

For  some,  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  undeniable  innumeracy  of  way  too  many 
people,  robbing  them  of  the  ability  to  make  informed  judgments  about  such  things 
as  comparative  environmental  dangers  or  health  risks.  Others  moan  about  university- 
educated  friends  who  don't  have  a  clue  how  photosynthesis  in  plants  works.  Still 
others  say  the  true  illiteracy  is  not  understanding  the  underlying  culture  of  science  and 
what  motivates  scientists.  And  finally  there's  the  conundrum  of  where  to  tackle  the 
problem:  through  young  people  in  school  or  through  adults  in  the  community. 

With  such  a  poorly  defined  problem,  it's  little  surprise  that  the  approaches  can  be 
as  different  as  an  elephant's  ear  and  its  trunk.  Take  two  recent  attempts  to  address 
science  literacy  among  adults  in  Ottawa. 

On  a  blustery  winter  night,  two  dozen  chilled  souls  have  climbed  to  a  third-floor 
bar  in  the  Fox  &  Feather  Pub  on  Elgin  Street  for  one  of  the  periodic  Cafe  Scientifique 
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?(  What  we  think  of  science 

and  technology  is  largely  formed  by 
the  way  that  science  andjechnalogy  are 
portrayed  infpopular  culture) 


evenings  put  on  by  the  Canada  Museum  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  cafe  concept  originated  in  Europe  in  the  1990s 
as  an  attempt  at  engaging  the  public  with  science  in  informal 
settings.  Carleton's  science  faculty  and  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  also  sponsor  science  cafes  in  Ottawa. 
Tonight's  topic  is  Blockbuster  Science,  meaning  how  science 
and  scientists  are  portrayed  in  movies  and  on  television.  As 
audience  members  munch  fish  and  chips  or  quaff  beers,  four 
panelists  find  their  places  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Leading  off  the  talk  is  speaker  Marc  Furstenau,  a  Carleton 
associate  professor  in  film  studies.  He  says  science  has  been  on 
movie  screens  since  1902,  with  a  focus  on  naive  or  evil  scientists 
and  their  machines.  "What  we  think  of  science  and  technology 
is  largely  formed  by  the  way  that  science  and  technology  are 
portrayed  in  popular  culture." 

The  discussion  works  around  to  the  point  where  another 
panelist  notes  that  television  shows  employ  science  advisers  to 
make  sure  performers  use  the  correct  technical  jargon  so  that 
the  science  ends  up  sounding  right  to  a  lay  audience  who  may 
understand  little  of  the  actual  science. 

"Those  interested  in  science  literacy  have  to  understand 
how  public  culture  deals  with  issues  like  error,"  Furstenau  says. 
"Most  people  don't  expect  CSI  to  have  a  disclaimer  saying  not 
everything  is  solvable." 

A  week  later,  the  handling  of  uncertainty  is  also  a  theme  at  a 
very  different  exercise  in  science  literacy.  At  7:30  in  the  morning, 
about  135  attendees  are  tucking  into  breakfast  in  the  bright 
cathedral-like  central  hall  of  Ottawa's  former  downtown  train 
station,  now  the  federal  government's  conference  centre.  Known 
as  Bacon  &  Eggheads,  since  2000  this  monthly  presentation  has 
been  exposing  federal  policy-makers  to  top  Canadian  researchers 


working  on  high-profile  topics.  Organized  by  The  Partnership 
Group  for  Science  and  Engineering,  an  advocacy  group,  the 
event  costs  $25  but  is  free  to  media,  MPs  and  senators. 

Six  MPs  and  five  senators  have  turned  up  to  hear  Dan 
Krewski,  BScH/71,  MSc/72,  PhD/77,  now  a  University  of  Ottawa 
professor,  discuss  cellphone  risks,  mad  cow  disease  and 
other  examples  of  "Decision-Making  in  an  Uncertain  World." 
The  parliamentarians  are  outnumbered  by  a  dozen  Carleton 
journalism  students  accompanied  by  their  professor,  Kathryn 
O'Hara. 

Topics  in  the  question-and-answer  session  range  from 
protecting  homes  against  cancer-inducing  radon  gas  (ventilate 
basements)  to  whether  Krewski  uses  a  cellphone  (yes, 
judiciously)  to  turning  off  school  wireless  networks  out  of  health 
concerns  (no). 

"What  if  science  can't  provide  an  answer,  but  you  still  need  an 
answer,"  Krewski  asks  rhetorically.  The  parliamentarians  are  all 
ears.  Even  more  attentive  are  the  bureaucrats  whose  ministers 
need  to  claim  that  their  politically  motivated  decisions  are, 
instead,  "science-based."  Krewski's  solution  turns  out  to  be  a 
sophisticated  form  of  expert  group  consensus. 

Are  ventures  such  as  Cafes  Scientifiques  and  Bacon  & 
Eggheads  an  effective  way  to  raise  science  literacy,  however  it's 
defined?  "Maybe  not,"  says  Frank  Graves,  BAHons/76,  MA/78, 
president  of  Ekos,  a  market  research  company  based  in  Ottawa. 

Graves  is  an  outlier  in  the  graphs  of  opinions  about  science 
literacy.  He  points  out  that  the  Canadian  population  is  much 
better  educated  than  75  years  ago  and  therefore  more  familiar 
than  their  grandparents  with  the  basics  of  modern  science. 

He  believes,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  polling,  that  there  is 
a  huge  societal  preference  for  a  more  rational  and  scientific 
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approach  to  public  policy.  So  why  are  creationist-favouring, 
climate-change-denying  conservatives  in  the  political 
ascendency? 

"The  constituency  that  favours  an  anti-science  approach 
is  having  more  success  with  the  public  because  they  better 
understand  the  role  of  emotions,"  says  Graves.  "The 
progressive  forces  are  making  the  mistake  of  thinking  you 
just  need  to  explain  things  more  clearly  to  people.  That's  not 
good  enough.  To  make  the  case  for  science,  you  need  to 
be  emotionally  engaged  with  people  who  already  believe  in 
the  rational  and  scientific  approach,  to  make  the  case  more 
forcefully  within  their  own  constituency." 

Consider  anti-evolution  beliefs.  Ekos  polling  of  almost  1,000 
Canadian  adults  last  March  found  14  percent  who  agreed  with 
the  statement  that  humans  were  created  by  God  in  the  past 
10,000  years  (a.k.a.  creationists)  and  another  19  percent  who 
agreed  that  humans  evolved  over  time,  but  through  divine 
guidance  (a.k.a.  intelligent  design).  The  comparable  figures 
among  Americans  were  40  percent  and  38  percent. 

Carleton  dean  of  science  Malcolm  Butler  considers  the  Ekos 
statistics  a  sad  commentary  on  a  public  deficit  in  science  literacy. 
"We  run  the  risk  of  having  the  development  of  public  policy 
driven  not  by  fact  but  by  hysteria,"  he  says,  citing  hotly  debated 
topics  like  alleged  dangers  from  vaccines,  cellphones  and  Wi-Fi. 
Butler  occupies  a  decidedly  darker  portion  of  the  spectrum 
than  Graves.  Improving  science  literacy  is  a  "multi-generational 
problem  that's  going  to  take  30  to  40  years,"  Butler  says. 
Improvements  in  school  science  education  can  be  undermined 
by  parents,  and  science  cafes  are  probably  preaching  largely 
to  the  converted.  "But  I  would  never  want  to  see  the  cafes 
end.  They  teach  researchers  how  to  shape  their  message  about 
science  in  a  way  that  is  palatable  to  the  general  public." 

A  physicist  by  training,  Butler  sees  poor  numeracy  among 
many  Canadians  as  a  big  contributor  to  the  trouble  faced  by 
those  who  want  more  people  connecting  with  science.  Without 
some  facility  with  numbers,  he  says,  people  have  no  way  of 
evaluating  the  true  risk  that  lies  behind  many  of  the  scare 
headlines  about  health  and  environmental  dangers.  "It's  not 
really  the  individual's  fault,"  Butler  says.  "It's  a  societal  fault. 


BRINGING  SCIENCE  TD  THE  CAFE 

Carleton's  science  faculty  hosts  a  discussion  on 
alternate  Wednesdays  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
at  the  Wild  Oat  Cafe  in  the  Glebe.  The  evening  starts 
at  6:30  with  a  20-minute  talk  by  a  Carleton  professor, 
followed  by  a  40-minute  Q&A  session. 

Past  topics  have  covered  computational  geometry 
("How  to  Guard  an  Art  Gallery"  by  Vida  Dujmovi), 
neurodegeneration  ("The  Crosby  Crush  and 
Concussions"  by  Matthew  Holahan),  Big  Pharma 
("Pharmaceuticals:  An  Overview  of  How  Drugs  Are 
Discovered  and  Developed"  by  Jeff  Manthorpe)  and 
metabolism  ("The  Fat,  the  Gut,  and  the  Chunky"  by 
Alfonso  Abizaid). 

The  cafes  promote  scientific  literacy  by  presenting 
research  in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics  and 
neuroscience  in  a  palatable  format  replete  with  the 
occasional  dorky  science  pun.  "Mass  Spectrometers: 
Keeping  an  'Ion'  Your  Safety  and  Health,"  given 
by  Jeff  Smith  last  February,  talked  about  societal 
applications  of  spectrometers,  which  are  increasingly 
being  used  in  security,  forensic  and  health  fields 
worldwide. 

The  most  popular  topics  concern  food  ("The 
Chemistry  of  Wine  and  Chocolate"  by  Maureen 
McKeague  and  Eric  McConnell),  and  the  curious 
show  up  for  discussions  on  turtle  sex  and  moose 
mating.  The  crowd  is  diverse  and  lively.  Often  experts 
from  other  fields  play  devil's  advocate  or  round 
out  the  knowledge  being  presented — a  number  of 
neurologists  came  to  the  concussion  discusssion. 

Find  the  full  cafe  schedule  at  Carleton. ca/science. 
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Future  prosperity 

will  exist  in  Gauntries  that  have 
successfully  established  a  strung 
science  culture  ^ 


We've  never  really  valued  science  literacy  and  numeracy." 

And  despite  his  concerns  about  the  often  perverse  influence 
of  parents,  Butler  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  duties  as  a 
director  of  Youth  Science  Canada,  which  is  trying  to  revitalize 
the  teaching  of  science  in  schools.  "Kids  represent  some  hope 
for  the  future,"  he  says. 

Kevin  von  Appen  enthusiastically  agrees.  Von  Appen,  BJ/90, 
is  director  of  science  communications  for  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre  in  Toronto.  The  OSC  expects  to  play  host  to  about 
200,000  students  this  year  in  tours  organized  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  plus  thousands  more  visiting  with  their 
parents.  For  both  adults  and  kids,  the  goal  is  the  same,  says 
von  Appen.  "We're  getting  at  science  literacy  at  the  level  of 
sparking  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  skepticism.  We're  trying  to 
change  fundamental  attitudes.  We  use  science  as  a  way  to  get 
people  excited  about  the  world  they  find  themselves  in  and 
about  the  lives  they  are  living." 

As  an  example,  von  Appen  talks  about  the  centre's  approach 
to  the  world  population  as  it  closes  in  on  the  seven  billion 
mark.  While  much  public  discussion  focused  on  Malthusian 
implications,  the  centre  instead  asked  people  to  consider  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  and  creative  power  represented  by  seven 
billion. 

To  bring  that  number  home,  an  OSC  podcast  pointed  out 
that  if  each  person  occupied  one  square  metre,  then  seven 
billion  would  fit  within  the  boundaries  of  the  greater  Toronto 
area.  There  was  no  attempt  to  get  people  to  remember  any 
particular  set  of  population  facts.  Von  Appen  quotes  his 
14-year-old  daughter  saying  she  doesn't  have  to  remember 
things  because  "there's  an  app  for  that." 

"The  centre  is  in  the  experience  business  and  the  attitude 
business  more  than  in  the  give-you-the-facts  business,"  he 
says.  Except  maybe  where  it  comes  to  numbers.  Like  many 
others,  von  Appen  says  the  public  math  deficit  presents  a  huge 
hurdle  to  improving  science  literacy  and  greatly  complicates 
the  efforts  of  the  OSC  to  deal  with  topics  such  as  risk.  He  sighs. 
"The  combined  problem  of  numeracy  and  science  literacy 
is  a  job  that's  too  big  for  any  one  institution  or  cluster  of 
institutions  to  tackle." 

That  sounds  like  something  that  requires  a  national  strategy 
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and  a  national  effort.  Indeed,  nurturing  a  population  more 
attuned  to  science  and  technology  has  been  part  of  the  mantra 
of  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  federal  governments  as  a  key 
to  transforming  Canada  into  an  innovative  country.  A  logical — 
nay,  even  scientific — first  step  would  be  to  get  an  informed 
assessment  of  the  state  of  science  culture  among  Canadians. 

If  the  problem  is,  as  Malcolm  Butler  believes,  that  our  society 
simply  doesn't  value  science  enough,  then  tackling  that  would 
be  an  essential  first  step  in  raising  the  level  of  science  literacy. 

The  Canada  Museum  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
Ottawa  last  year  quietly  circulated  a  proposal  among  federal 
departments  to  have  the  Council  of  Canadian  Academies 
undertake  a  two-year  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  nation's 
science  culture. 

"Future  prosperity  will  exist  in  countries  that  have 
successfully  established  a  strong  science  culture  that  informs 
everyday  decisions  made  by  citizens  and  that  supports  public 
policy-making,"  the  museum  said  in  its  pitch.  But  the  idea 
met  a  cold  reception  among  senior  bureaucrats  and  has 
been  shelved.  Without  any  concrete  proof,  some  observers 
blame  what  is  seen  as  an  anti-science  attitude  of  the  Harper 
government. 

So  for  the  time  being,  one  response  to  poor  science  literacy 
might  be  to  follow  the  lead  of  professor  Kathryn  O'Hara, 
who  for  10  years  has  taught  a  course  in  science  journalism. 
She  distributes  to  students  sheets  with  a  selection  of  peel-off 
critical  labels  to  stick  on  examples  of  shoddy  science  reporting 
in  newspapers  for  sale. 

"Most  of  my  students  aren't  going  to  go  into  science 
journalism  or  even  anything  directly  connected  to  science. 
But  they  should  have  a  better  sense  of  the  questions  to  ask 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  valid  reason  for  believing 
what's  being  said."  And  maybe  that's  a  good  enough  working 
definition  of  science  literacy,  ffi 
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CINEMA 

Useful  Cinema 

Edited  by  Charles  R.  Acland, 
BCom/84,  and  Haidee  Wasson 
Cinema  is  more  than  Holly- 
wood blockbusters  shown  at 
neighbourhood  megaplexes. 
In  this  book,  two  experts  from 
Concordia  University  in  Mon- 
treal assemble  a  group  of  essays 
examining  how  the  screening  of 
"useful"  films  in  the  workplace, 
schools  and  other  non-theatrical 
environments  shaped  our  at- 
titudes about  cinema's  place  in 
society.  400  pages,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press,  $26.95. 
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Academic  Reform:  Policy  Options 
for  Improving  the  Quality  and 
Cost-Effectiveness  of  Undergradu- 
ate Education  in  Ontario 
By  Ian  D.  Clark,  David  Trick  and 
Richard  Van  Loon,  BSc/61,  MA/65 
Are  you  listening,  Premier  Mc- 
Guinty?  The  authors,  including 
Carleton's  president  emeritus 
Richard  Van  Loon,  offer  a  prescrip- 
tion for  improving  the  quality,  and 
reducing  the  cost,  of  undergradu- 
ate education — and  without  harm- 
ing universities'  research  capacity. 
This  is  a  blueprint,  aimed  at  policy 
makers,  for  a  new  kind  of  uni- 


versity. 316  pages,  McGill-Queen's 
University  Press,  $25.92. 

The  Ethics  of  Care:  A  Feminist  Ap- 
proach to  Human  Security 
By  Fiona  Robinson,  MA/91 
Your  child's  nanny  seems  perfect. 
But  who's  minding  the  nanny's  kids 
while  she  tends  yours?  The  "care" 
industry  is  bedevilled  by  ethical, 
political  and  gender  issues  many  of 
us  rarely  ponder.  Robinson,  from 
Carleton's  political  science  depart- 
ment, walks  us  through  that  mine- 
field. 200  pages,  Temple  University 
Press,  $24.95. 

Home  and  Native  Land:  Unsettling 
Multiculturalism  in  Canada 
Editors  May  Chazan,  MA/05,  Lisa 
Helps,  Anna  Stanley  and  Sonali 
Thakkar 

Multiculturalism,  Canadian-style, 
has  long  been  touted  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
that  claim  is  increasingly  under  at- 
tack. In  this  book,  four  editors  and  a 
stable  of  writers  attempt  to  debunk 
myths  about  Canada's  multicultural- 
ism policy  and  demonstrate  how 
it  hurts  racial  minorities  and  First 
Nations.  256  pages,  Between  the 
Lines,  $29.95. 

Living  at  the  Tip:  Navigating  the 
Digital  Tipping  Point  of  the  Book 
World 

By  Mark  Leslie  Lefebvre,  BA/92 
The  end  is  nigh.  So  say  traditional 
book  publishers,  while  others  argue 
that  digital  publishing  means  liberty, 
flexibility  and  untapped  profits. 
Lefebvre,  a  prolific  ebook  author,  be- 
lieves the  industry  is  rife  with  possi- 
bilities for  collaboration  between  old 
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and  new  publishing  technologies. 
Stark  Publishing,  $1.99  ebook. 

North  America  in  Question: 

Regional  Integration  in  an  Era  of 

Economic  Turbulence 

Edited  by  Jeffrey  Ayres  and  Laura 

Macdonald 

Under  NAFTA,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  U.S.  experimented  with  an 
economic  menage-a-trois.  But  is 
the  trading  bloc  now  heading  for 
the  kind  of  rupture  that  threat- 
ens the  EU?  Experts  from  NAFTA 
countries  tackle  such  issues  in  this 
book,  which  is  co-edited  by  Laura 
Macdonald  of  Carleton's  Institute 
of  Political  Economy.  416  pages, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  $32.95. 

Too  Many  People?  Population,  Im- 
migration, and  the  Environmental 
Crisis 

By  Ian  Angus,  BA/70,  and  Simon 
Butler 
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The  earth's  growing  population  is 
often  characterized  as  a  threat  to 
the  planet's  very  survival.  These 
two  authors,  writing  from  an  eco- 
socialist  viewpoint,  argue  that 
capitalism,  not  overpopulation,  is 
the  real  threat  to  the  environment. 
280  pages,  Haymarket  Books,  $19. 

UNHCR:  The  Politics  and  Practice  of 
Refugee  Protection,  Second  Edition 
By  Alexander  Betts,  Gil  Loescher 
and  James  Milner 
The  displacement  of  people 
because  of  war,  politics,  famine  or 
other  catastrophes  has  become 
one  of  the  globe's  most  difficult 
issues.  So  just  how  is  the  world 
responding?  To  find  out,  read  this 
revised  book  about  the  actions  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  The  three 
authors  are  James  Milner  from 
Carleton's  political  science  depart- 


ment and  two  Oxford  academics. 
198  pages,  Routledge,  $29.95. 

FICTION 

Sex  and  Samosas 
By  Jasmine  Aziz,  BA/90 
And  now  for  something  spicy.  Life 
for  Leena  is  never  the  same  after 
she  attends  a  sex  party.  This  South 
Asian  woman  begins  a  journey  of 
self-discovery,  experimenting  with 
a  vibrator  and  a  samosa.  Yes,  a  sa- 
mosa.  You  would  be  surprised  what 
delights  they  offer.  294  pages, 
Shibblie  Publications,  $20.36. 

Twelve  Drummers  Drumming 
By  C.C.  Benison,  pen  name  of 
Douglas  Whiteway,  BJ/80 
This  is  the  first  of  12  planned 
murder-mysteries  set  in  England 
and  starring  an  Anglican  priest 
called  Father  Christmas.  The  next 
book  is  to  be  Eleven  Pipers  Piping. 
The  book  begins  with  Father  Christ- 
mas discovering  the  body  of  a  dead 
woman  stuffed  into  a  giant  drum. 

THE  MIND  BEHIND  THE  DESIGNS 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  book  by  Karim  Rashid,  BID/82, 
are  much  like  the  personality  of  the  New  York  City  industrial 
designer:  larger  than  average.  Sketch*Karim  is  a  coffee-table 
topper  offering  280  pages  of  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
man  behind  the  Garbo  waste  can  and  Oh  Chair,  two  well-known 
items  he  produced  for  housewares  company  Umbra. 

Rashid  has  thousands  of  designs  in  production  and  recently 
finished  a  collection  called  Ottawa  for  Denmark's  BoConcept 
furniture  company.  Azure  magazine  noted  that  the  collection 
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Multiple  intrigues  follow.  374  pages, 
Doubleday  Canada,  $25. 

Senor  Stig 

By  Jan  Solberg,  MJ/91 
This  Norwegian-language  novel 
takes  place  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain,  where  a  shabby  hostel  is 
run  by  a  grouchy  man  who  seems  to 
dislike  all  guests,  especially  fellow 
Norwegians.  One  day  an  almost 
lifeless  African  refugee  is  literally 
washed  up  onshore;  he  becomes 
the  catalyst  for  much  soul-searching 
by  the  Norwegians.  288  pages, 
Aschehoug  forlag,  $52. 

A  Place  to  Call  Home 
By  Adrien  Leduc,  BA/10 
In  this  young-adult  novel,  Ron  and 
Sarah  find  themselves  on  the  streets 
of  Toronto  after  a  harrowing  escape 
from  a  bad  foster  home.  Alone  and 
with  nowhere  to  go,  they  seek  ref- 
uge at  a  charitable  shelter.  Will  Ron 
and  Sarah  ever  find  a  place  to  call 
home?  Self-published  ebook,  $0.99. 


HISTORY 

All  the  Girls  Have  Gone:  Alma  Col- 
lege, the  Latter  Years 
By  Susan  Butlin,  MA/95,  PhD/08 
Reputed  to  be  haunted,  Alma  Col- 
lege in  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  operated 
from  1877  to  1988.  The  castle-like 
structure  was  one  of  the  most  sto- 
ried women's  colleges  in  the  country 
yet  was  eventually  forced  to  close 
because  of  declining  enrolment. 
Teenage  arsonists  destroyed  the 
building  in  a  spectacular  fire  in  2008. 
Butlin's  book  attempts  to  resurrect 
fond  memories  of  the  college.  134 
pages,  Alma  College  International 
Alumnae  Association  and  Elgin 
County  Archives,  $30. 

Bloodline:  A  Family  History 
By  Lynne  Cohen,  BA/81,  BJ/83 
The  Ottawa  journalist  recounts  the 
stories  of  her  paternal  relatives,  who 
travelled  from  19th-century  Russia 
to  the  New  World  and  experienced 
"violence,  fear  and  sadness."  Await- 
ing the  family:  a  double  murder  in 
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shows  "no  obvious  visual  cues  of  the  city,"  though  naming  a  collection  after 
the  place  where  he  studied  30  years  ago  is  indicative  of  a  reflective  state. 
Sketch*Karim  is  very  much  a  look  back,  as  well,  in  that  it  offers  a  timeline  of 
the  designer's  thoughts  in  sketches,  computer  renderings  and  notes  to  self. 

While  the  book  is  a  career-spanning  survey,  it  is  not  a  soft-lensed  trip  down 
memory  lane.  There  are  plenty  of  futuristic  digital  images,  including  Kairotic 
Loving,  the  spread,  shown  at  left,  of  a  tangled  mass  of  machinery.  The  Rashid 
self-portrait  on  the  back  cover  works  in  some  of  his  pet  terms  ("blobject," 
"globalove,"  "infosthethics").  Ever  mindful  of  form,  Rashid  packages  his  book 
in  a  peppy  pink  plastic  cover — a  fitting  introduction  to  the  man  who  describes 
his  work  as  "the  business  of  beauty."  Frame  Publishers,  $45. 


Nova  Scotia,  a  deadly  fire  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. 128  pages,  Trafford  Publish- 
ing, $18. 

Integration  and  Inclusion  of 
Newcomers  and  Minorities  Across 
Canada 

Edited  by  John  Biles,  Meyer  Burst- 
ein,  Jim  Frideres,  Erin  Tolley  and 
Robert  Vineberg,  MA/73 
The  federal  government  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  immigra- 
tion. But  provincial,  territorial  and 
even  municipal  governments  also 
play  important  roles  in  settling 
immigrants.  This  book  examines 
the  experience  of  each  prov- 
ince and  territory,  the  history  of 
federal-provincial  co-operation  on 
immigration  and  the  development 
of  multiculturalism  programs.  423 
pages,  McGill-Queen's  University 
Press,  $39.95. 

Responding  to  Immigrants' 
Settlement  Needs:  The  Canadian 
Experience 

By  Robert  Vineberg,  MA/73 
Immigrants  often  arrived  in  Cana- 
da penniless.  What  services  were 
offered  to  them?  That  question  is 
answered  in  this  book  by  Vineburg, 
who  spent  part  of  a  long  public 
service  career  handling  immigra- 
tion issues.  This  book,  he  says,  is 
the  first  to  examine  the  history  of 
immigrant  services,  from  the  pre- 
Confederation  era  to  the  present. 
105  pages,  Springer,  $49.95. 


NON-FICTION 

F-Stop:  A  Life  in  Pictures 
By  Emily-Jane  Hills  Orford,  MA/97 
Mom's  the  word  for  Ottawa-based 
Orford.  She  calls  her  latest  book 
a  novel,  but  it  is  really  a  tribute  to 
her  photographer  mother,  Jean 
Hill.  The  book  portrays  Hill's  life 
as  a  series  off-stops,  a  frequent 
adjustment  of  the  lens,  both  real 
and  metaphorical,  to  illuminate 
and  to  understand  the  world 
around  her.  452  pages,  Baico 
Publishing,  $30. 
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You're  Not  a  Country,  Africa:  A 
Personal  History  of  the  African 
Present 

By  Pius  Adesanmi 
The  Nigerian-born  professor  of 
literature  and  African  studies  at 
Carleton  explores  the  meaning  of 
modern  Africa  in  this  collection  of 
essays,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  inaugural  Penguin  Prize  for 
African  Writing  (non-fiction).  256 
pages,  Penguin  Books  South 
Africa,  $19.50. 

POETRY 

Waking  in  the  Tree  House 
By  Michael  Lithgow 
This  is  the  first  collection  of  poems 
by  Lithgow,  a  PhD  student  at  the 
school  of  journalism  and  mass 
communication.  The  poems  reflect 
curiosity,  astonishment  and  candour 
as  Lithgow  visits  such  settings  as  a 
derelict  rooming  house,  a  hospital 
room,  a  junk  shop,  a  Cape  Breton 


farmhouse  and  the  old  Jewish 
Quarter  in  Cracow.  64  pages, 
Cormorant  Books,  $18. 

POLITICS 

Elusive  Destiny:  The  Political 
Vocation  of  John  Napier  Turner 
By  Paul  Litt 

John  Turner  was  the  crown  prince 
of  Canadian  politics  for  much  of 
his  career.  When  Pierre  Trudeau 
resigned  in  1984,  Turner  replaced 
him  as  Liberal  leader.  But  his  reign 
as  prime  minister  was  brief,  in 
large  part  because  of  internal  party 
feuds.  Carleton  historian  Paul  Litt 
walks  us  through  Turner's  charmed 
younger  days  and  his  tumultuous 
time  as  embattled  Liberal  leader 
fighting  free  trade.  448  pages, 
UBC  Press,  $39.95. 

Graphic  Guide  to  Conservatism 

By  Olivier  Ballou,  BPAPM/05 

This  darling  of  small-c  conservatism 
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Fred  Sebastian,  BA/00,  is  part  of  a  group  of 
artists  included  in  the  book  Illustration  NOW! 
Vol.  4,  released  in  September.  It's  published  by 
Taschen,  the  German  company  that  puts  out 
coffee-table  tomes  in  full,  glorious  colour.  The 
book  compiles  the  work  of  groundbreaking 
illustrators  from  30  countries  with  information 
on  their  career  paths.  Sebastian's  entry  includes 
a  Moammar  Gadhafi  cartoon  that  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Star  and  a  painting  called  The  Good 
Lawyer  that  appeared  in  Ottawa  Magazine. 
Sebastian  teaches  within  the  school  of  media  and 
design  at  Algonquin  College  in  Ottawa  and  at 
OCAD  University  in  Toronto.  448  pages,  $39.99. 
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has  combined  his  two  great  loves — 
politics  and  design — to  produce 
a  book  that  sells  in  paperback 
or  as  a  free  downloadable 
(graphicguidetoconservatism.com). 
The  book  manages  to  translate 
every  aspect  of  right-left  political 
ideology  into  a  simple  symbol. 
Think  of  the  symbols  used  on 
the  doors  of  men's  and  women's 
washrooms.  Then  think  of  similar 
symbols  that  represent  all  that's 
good  and  bad  in  politics.  1 17 
pages,  self-published,  $7.74. 

Pulpit  and  Politics:  Competing 
Religious  Ideologies  in  Canadian 
Public  Life 

By  Dennis  Gruending,  MJ/96 
Church  and  state  are  separate  in 
Canada.  Or  are  they?  This  book  by 
an  Ottawa  author,  journalist  and 
former  NDP  MP  shows  how  small-c 
conservative  Christians  and  Jews 
are  increasingly  influencing  the 
large-c  Conservative  government 
of  Stephen  Harper.  238  pages, 
Kingsley  Publishing,  $22. 

Seducing  the  Vote 
By  John  Fenik,  BSW/06 
Aspiring  politicians  everywhere 
might  want  to  read  this  book  by 
the  mayor  of  Perth,  Ont.  Fenik  has 
served  continuously  in  municipal 
politics  since  1997.  Seducing  the 
Vote  combines  humour  with  tips 
for  veterans  and  rookies  alike  on 
how  to  win  elections.  99  pages, 
Fenik  Publishing,  $19. 


I  TECHNOLOGY 

^  Inside  IRAP:  Inspiring  Industrial 

h  Innovation  in  Canada 

|  By  William  Coderre,  BSc/63 

|  Coderre  provides  an  insider's  view 

|  of  the  growth  and  development 

I  of  the  National  Research  Council's 

^  Industrial  Research  Assistance 

|  Program.  The  author  incorporates 

^  memories  of  IRAP's  key  players 

I;  and  offers  recommendations  for 

|  improving  Canada's  science  and 

^  technology  infrastructure.  358 

I  pages,  Blurb,  $19.20. 
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Career  highlights,  reinventions,  product  launches,  marriages  and  births. 
What's  your  story?  Tweet  your  update  @CarletonAlumni  or  email  us 

at  magazine_editor@carleton.ca 


ERIC  CHAN,  BIT/08,  melds  digital 
and  manual  processes  as  an  artist- 
programmer  working  in  New  York 
City  under  the  handle  eepmon. 
It's  a  twist  of  the  word  "apeman," 
Chan  says,  because  he  was  born 
in  1980,  the  year  of  the  monkey. 
The  handle  relates  to  his  artwork, 
which  features  monkeys  and 
other  creatures  floating  through 
digital  worlds.  He  uses  a  variety  of 
materials:  giclee,  canvas — and  even 
coding.  A  past  exhibit  at  hpgrp 
Gallery  in  Chelsea  was  interactive. 
Audience  members  uploaded 
images  to  Chan's  laptop.  Using  a 
program  he  created,  Chan  blended 
the  images  with  real-time  weather 
data  to  create  abstract  works. 


1970s 

Mark  (a.k.a.  Monica)  Gor- 
man, BA/77,  has  recently 
been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Ottawa  branch  of  The 
Ontario  Poetry  Society. 

Jim  Hooper,  BJ/72,  has  been 
a  district  counsellor  with  the 
Maple  Ridge  school  board  in 
British  Columbia  since  1999. 
He  was  elected  president  of 
the  B.C.  School  Counsellors 
Association  in  October  201 1 . 

Daniel  Joseph,  BSc/73, 

retired  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  after  31  years  as  an 


administrative  officer.  He  looks 
forward  to  travelling  with  his 
wife,  Betty,  and  spending  time 
with  his  twin  grandchildren, 
Hailey  and  Christian. 

Peter  Noel  Meilleur,  BA- 
Hons/71 ,  infamous  for  submit- 
ting a  one-word  MA  thesis  in 
1973,  continues  to  baffle  his 
critics  with  a  pithy  collection  of 
poems  entitled  Six  of  Clubs — a 
circumnavigation  of  the  blank 
page,  which  he  promises  to 
keep  as  white  as  possible.  He 
is  published  by  Hafan  Books 
of  Swansea,  Wales,  under  the 
name  Childe  Roland. 
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Looking  at  the 
University  With 
a  New  Lens 

After  a  decade  as  a  venture 
capitalist  in  Silicon  Valley,  Charles 
Chi,  BEng/88,  took  on  a  new  role 
in  November  as  the  university's 
11  th  chancellor.  He  is  the  chair 
of  Lytro,  a  high-tech  company 
in  Mountain  View,  California.  It 
recently  launched  a  web-enabled 
pocket  camera  that  uses  light- 
field  technology,  the  term  for  an 
array  of  microlenses  that  capture 
information  about  a  scene 


WRITTEN  BY  JAMES  HALE,  BA/77 
PORTRAIT  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 


Every  article  about  you  mentions  that  you  reluctantly 
gave  up  a  career  as  an  '80s  New  Wave  guitarist  to  attend 
Carleton.  How  serious  was  your  music  career? 

It  was  probably  more  aspiration  on  my  part  to  have  a  music 
career.  I  was  very  passionate  about  it  at  the  time  and  really 
spent  all  my  waking  moments — and  sleeping  moments — 
thinking  about  music.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  my  traditional 
upbringing  won  out. 

Do  you  still  play  guitar? 

Hardly  at  all.  I  think  the  last  serious  time  I  played  was 
maybe  when  I  was  19  or  20. 

One  of  the  things  that  sets  you  apart  from  your  peers  in 
Silicon  Valley  is  the  fact  that  you  attended  a  full-range 
university  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  component  instead  of 
a  technical  school.  How  has  that  choice  played  out  during 
your  career? 


As  a  20-year-old,  you  may  think,  why  spend  the  time  on  an 
area  that  I'm  not  specifically  in  school  for?  Looking  back 
20-odd  years,  having  that  broader  knowledge  and  being 
able  to  put  things  into  context,  not  just  from  a  technology 
perspective — or,  on  the  flip  side,  a  liberal  arts  perspective — 
makes  one  a  better  contributor  to  whatever  they're  doing, 
whether  it's  a  professional  career  or  a  non-profit  career  or 
just  being  a  parent. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  changed  since  your  time 
at  Carleton  is  the  growth  of  co-op  programs.  From 
your  perspective,  how  do  co-op  placements  add  to  the 
educational  experience? 

Well,  let  me  talk  from  a  student's  perspective.  As  you  say, 
when  I  went  to  Carleton,  we  didn't  have  a  co-op  program, 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  summer  between  my  second  and 
third  years  that  I  had  a  job  in  a  technology  company.  Once 
I  had  that  job,  I  came  back  to  school  super  motivated  and 
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re-energized  to  learn  more  about  engineering.  It  really 
motivated  me,  and  I  think  my  grades  reflected  it.  So  I  see 
it  as  a  very  positive  thing,  but  it's  not  an  end  to  itself;  it's 
just  part  of  the  learning  process,  but  I  think  it  can  be  a  very 
important  part.  From  an  industry  perspective,  I  think  it 
helps  the  individuals  who  mentor  the  students.  We  initially 
pair  off  the  students  with  employees  who  may  not  have  had 
a  lot  of  management  experience  in  their  careers  but  seem  to 
have  some  potential  for  it.  That's  very  constructive. 

As  you  know,  you're  a  decade  or  two  younger  than  most 
of  the  people  who  take  on  the  post  of  chancellor  at 
universities.  What  appealed  to  you  about  the  position? 

What  impresses  me  is  how  president  Roseann  Runte  thinks 
about  the  university,  how  she  cares  for  it,  her  vision  for  the 


university  and  how  she  translates  that  back  to  actionable 
projects  and  actionable  steps.  That  really  resonates  with 
me.  This  is  new  territory  for  me.  I've  spent  pretty  much  my 
entire  career  focused  on  building  products  for  profit,  and  in 
this  case,  it  will  open  up  a  new  area,  a  new  dimension  for 
me,  which  I'm  very  excited  to  be  involved  in. 

What's  your  vision  for  how  you'll  be  involved  with  the 
university? 

I  hope  to  bring  my  brand  of  thinking  to  the  position.  I  try  to 
approach  every  new  opportunity  as  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
think  through  the  context  of  what  the  situation  is  and  try 
to  find  ways  I  can  help  in  meaningful  ways.  That  can  range 
from  alumni  activities  through  to  making  connections  for 
Carleton  in  Silicon  Valley.  22 


LARRY  RUSSELL,  BA/03,  recently  launched  the  Bengal  Burn  edition  of  his  Meow... That's  Hot  sauce  line.  The  fruit-based  hot  sauces 
are  flavourful  and  spicy.  They're  made  in  small  batches  and  range  in  heat  from  the  semi-mild  flavour  of  Scaredy  Cat  to  the  tongue- 
lashing  zest  of  the  Manx  Mangier.  Fire  Kitty  is  made  with  green  apple  and  jalapeno  peppers,  while  Persian  Pyro  is  made  with  a 
blend  of  peppers  and  the  sweet  kick  of  peaches.  The  sauces  are  available  online  at  meowthatshot.ca. 
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ANDREAS  TSANGARIS,  BEng/80, 
MEng/83,  is  replacing  landfills  with 
power  plants.  In  the  quest  for  new 
sources  of  sustainable  energy,  he  is  sifting 
through  the  garbage.  As  chief  scientist 
with  Plasco  Energy  Group,  Tsangaris 
co-developed  a  process  to  turn  solid 
waste  into  fuel  for  electricity-generating 
engines — garbage  in,  electricity  out. 
The  conversion  technique  is  about  to 
go  large-scale.  The  City  of  Ottawa  and 
Plasco  Energy  Group  signed  a  20-year 
deal  to  divert  300  tonnes  of  garbage 
a  day  from  landfills  and  convert  it  to 
energy.  The  project  is  scheduled  to  be 
operational  by  2018. 


««««««««««««««««««« 


Dave  Tait,  BJ/79,  MJ/95,  mar- 
ried Darlene  Harapiak  Gun- 
ther,  BJ/78,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  in  December.  Gunther 
has  worked  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  the  past  27  years.  Tait 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
school  of  journalism  and  com- 
munication at  Carleton. 

Velio  Voogjarv,  BArch/79, 

joined  Farrow  Partnership  Archi- 
tects in  Toronto  after  30  years 
with  Sievenpiper  Associates. 


1980s 

Beverly  Boutilier,  MA/88, 
PhD/94,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  strategic 
planning  at  the  Global  Centre 
for  Pluralism  in  Ottawa. 

Nicole  Foss,  BScH/88,  (nee 
Racicot),  is  a  systems  analyst 
and  senior  editor  of  The  Auto- 
matic Earth,  a  website  explor- 
ing the  financial  crisis,  energy, 
geopolitics  and  environmen- 


tal science.  She  is  a  regular 
speaker  for  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Peak  Oil  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Noella  Milne,  BA/83,  was 

named  to  the  Order  of 
Ontario  in  January.  She  is  a 
lawyer  and  volunteer  who  has 
devoted  herself  to  children's 
issues  through  the  Children's 
Aid  Foundation  and  has 
developed  projects  for  HIV 
health  in  Africa  and  transi- 
tional employment  programs 
for  new  Canadians. 

Rene  "Chip"  Morel,  BA- 
Hons/81,  retired  in  February 
201 1  after  30  years  with  the 
provincial  and  federal  civil 
service,  most  recently  as  a 
manager  with  the  Canada 
Revenue  Agency  in  Sudbury, 
Ont.  Chip  resides  in  Val 
Caron,  Ont.,  with  Pamela,  his 
spouse  of  34  years.  They  have 
two  adult  children,  Samantha 
and  Eric. 
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Judith  Robertson,  MA/82, 

was  added  to  the  Stanford 
Who's  Who  directory  for  her 
work  in  education.  Robertson 
is  currently  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  Memorial  University  in 
Newfoundland  and  researches 
literary  and  cultural  theory. 

1990s 

Hamilton  Cheng,  MA/94,  is 

a  director  of  Taiwan's  Public 
Television  Service.  He  recently 
spoke  at  a  conference  in  Ot- 
tawa celebrating  the  CBC's 
75th  anniversary. 

■  Greg  Jefford,  BA/99,  and 
Ashlea  Jefford,  BAHons/03, 

welcomed  their  first  child,  Lilly 
Sophia,  on  October  30,  201 1 . 
The  couple  met  and  worked 
together  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity and  now  live  and  work 
together  in  Peterborough, 
Ont. 

■  Use  Larocque,  BJ/92,  runs 
her  own  firm,  Blue  Willow 
Communications,  and  is  the 
managing  editor  for  two 


>»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


publications:  Ottawa's  Our 
Homes  Magazine  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Social  Work  Review.  She 
recently  established  herself  as 
a  singer-songwriter.  Her  duo's 
self-released  CD,  Steel  Moon, 
came  out  in  January. 


PETER  WEHRSPANN,  MDes/12, 

explored  the  intersections  between 
nature  and  furniture  craft  in  the 
developing  area  of  biomimetic  design. 
He  developed  his  primary  research 
from  his  master's  thesis,  "Biology 
as  Muse,"  into  a  workshop  and 
digital  platform  to  inspire  designers 
in  academic  and  industry  settings. 
He  develops  and  exhibits  under  his 
company  name,  Holtzundmetal  Design. 
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RICHARD  KUCHINSKY,  BID/01,  is  the  designer  behind  the  new  Skora  line,  which  is 
being  billed  in  reviews  as  an  un-running  shoe.  It  aims  to  take  advantage  of  the  body's 
natural  abilities  with  minimal  cushioning  (better  ground  feel  means  the  foot  works 
better  with  the  body)  and  a  concave  outsole  to  fit  the  natural  foot  shape.  Kuchinsky 
spent  five  years  leading  the  project  from  conception  to  market.  He  worked  directly 
with  master  pattern  makers  and  mould  shops  in  Asia  to  create  the  finished  product, 
all  the  while  managing  the  balance  of  function  and  aesthetics.  The  process  included  a 
complete  range  of  concept  designs  from  early  sketches  to  final  rendering. 
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VINOD  RAJASEKARAN,  BENG/05,  founded  and  manages  Hub  Ottawa,  a  business  incubator  located  on  Bank  Street,  near 
Parliament  Hill.  The  co-working  space  brings  together  start-up  social  entrepreneurs  and  offers  members  the  use  of  shared 
resources  (office  tables,  computers)  and  access  to  like  minds  (networking  evenings,  lectures).  Members  of  the  Hub  have  their 
portraits  posted  on  the  wall  (shown  at  right)  by  way  of  introduction.  A  nearby  table  holds  business  cards  of  some  of  the  operations 
housed  there,  including  Awesome  Ottawa  and  Oak  Computing.  The  space  has  some  tangible  hallmarks  of  the  dot-com  era — wall- 
sized  chalkboards,  perpetual  renovations — and  one  of  the  less  tangible  ones:  that  sense  of  excitement  in  the  air. 


Shaun  McLaughlin,  MJ/96,  is 

releasing  the  first  of  two  books 
in  March.  One  is  a  work  of  his- 
torical fiction;  the  other  is  a  his- 
tory feature.  Both  depict  events 
in  the  eastern  theatre  of  the 
Patriot  War.  Information  about 
the  projects  can  be  found  at 
raidersandrebelspress.com. 
McLaughlin  is  a  town  councillor 
in  Mississippi  Mills,  Ont. 

Rahul  Singh,  BScH/97,  is 

founder  of  GlobalMedic,  which 


has  more  than  500  volunteers 
who  have  led  more  than  60 
missions  in  over  30  countries. 
His  work  earned  him  recogni- 
tion on  Time  magazine's  list  of 
the  world's  100  most  influential 
people  in  2010.  He  was  named 
to  the  Order  of  Ontario  in 
January. 

■  Todd  van  der  Heyden, 

BJ/96,  joined  CTV  News  Chan- 
nel in  Toronto  as  a  co-anchor 
with  Amanda  Blitz  in  January. 


Van  der  Heyden  has  been 
reporting  and  anchoring  at  CTV 
Montreal  for  over  a  decade. 

2000s 

Amit  Ajwani,  BIB/10,  launched 
pricemyride.com,  an  online  tool 
for  anyone  looking  to  buy  a 
car.  It  provides  the  true  cost  of 
purchase — with  insurance,  gas 
and  maintenance — based  on  a 
few  simple  questions. 

■  Natalie  Allan,  BAHons/03, 

gave  birth  to  Cole,  Zane  and 
Wyatt,  triplets,  on  April  1, 
201 1 .  Allan  is  a  co-ordinator  in 
residence  programs  and  train- 
ing at  Carleton  University. 

■  Stephen  Armstrong, 

BEng/07,  and  Colleen  Speed 
married  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  Ont.,  on  October  15, 
201 1 .  They  reside  in  California. 
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Portrait:  Luther  Caverly 


RACHEL  SIN,  MArch/06,  launched  her  Fall/Winter  2012  collection  at  Ottawa  Fashion  Week  in  February.  She  took  inspiration  from 
the  films  of  Pedro  Almodavar  (All  About  My  Mother,  Talk  to  Her)  and  created  a  mood  board  with  textured  lace,  faux  fur  and  sequins, 
and  a  palette  of  camel,  charcoal  and  peach.  The  designs  are  meant  to  reflect  Almodavar's  characters,  who  embrace  contradictions. 
They  are  strong  and  vulnerable,  Sin  says.  After  graduating  from  Carleton  University,  Sin  changed  her  career  direction  when  she 
discovered  that  her  design  skills  were  transferable.  "If  architecture  must  always  be  functional,  then  fashion  should  always  be 
wearable."  Sin's  clothing  is  ready-to-wear,  with  plenty  of  structural  details  as  shown  in  the  Judit  Faux  Fur  Blazer  and  the  Alicia  Dress. 


■  Alana  Barnes,  BCom/05, 
and  Jeremy  Brzozowski,  BA- 
Hons/05,  married  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  201 1 ,  in  Tulum,  Mexico. 
They  met  almost  10  years  ago 
to  the  day  on  the  steps  of 
Stormont-Dundas  House. 

Joel  Bernbaum,  BJ/03,  MJ/10, 

is  writing  a  play  about  the 
homeless  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Home 
Is  a  Beautiful  Word  will  be 
performed  at  the  Belfry  Theatre 
in  March. 

Romy  Buchner,  BSW/06, 

started  Sweet  Lemon,  a  vegan 
and  gluten-free  bakery,  in  Port 
Credit,  Ont.  In  January,  she 
opened  a  location  in  London, 

Ont. 


Lee  Bushey,  BArch/1 0,  is 

working  with  the  community 
association  in  Greely,  Ont.,  to 
commemorate  the  Victorian- 
era  toll  road  station  that  led  to 
Greely's  permanent  settlement 
in  the  1850s.  Bushey  is  a  mas- 
ter's candidate  in  the  school  of 
architecture. 


Jordan  Charbonneau, 
BPAPM/08,  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Centretown  Citizens 
Community  Association  in 
November  2011. 

Kathleen  Courtney, 
BPAPM/10,  interned  at  SOS 
Sahel,  an  organization  that  sup- 
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NEW  MUSICAL  RELEASES  Dominic  Pouponneau,  BAHons/10,  fronts  rap-rock  trio  Zoo  Legacy.  His  crisp  rhymes  are  set  to  a 
cinematic  bed  created  with  a  laptop,  drum  machine,  bass  and  guitar.  The  band  released  a  six-song  EP,  shown  at  left.  It's  available  for 
free  download  at  thezoolegacy.com.  Keeping  the  lo-fi  sounds  alive  is  the  band  Orienteers,  led  by  Ben  Wilson,  BA/OO.  The  space-folk 
band  released  its  self-titled  disc  (centre)  in  October  201 1.  Meanwhile,  musician  Ookpikk  is  firmly  entrenched  in  the  future  with  his 
avant-electronic  music.  He  keeps  one  foot  in  the  past  by  releasing  songs  on  cassette  tape.  He  is  part  of  the  artist  collective  and  music 
label  called  Place.  It's  run  by  Daniel  Kaunisviita,  BAHons/10,  DSD/10,  who  says  tapes  are  like  art  objects  for  a  new  class  of  collectors. 


ports  farmers,  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Claire  Harrison,  PhD/09,  pub- 
lished the  chapter  "Studio5ive. 
com:  Selling  Cosmetics  to  Men 
and  Reconstructing  Masculine 
Identity"  in  the  Handbook  of 
Gender,  Sex,  and  Media  edited 
by  Karen  Ross  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool  in  the  U.K. 

■  Jay  Nordenstrom,  BA/02, 

and  his  wife,  Joanne,  wel- 
comed their  first  child,  Max,  on 
December  1 1 ,  201 1 ,  weighing 
seven  pounds,  12  ounces.  Jay 


is  vice-president  of  the  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association. 

Sonya  Poweska,  MA/07,  is  the 

new  executive  director  of  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council  in  Guelph, 
Ont. 

■  Emily  Ridlington,  BJ/09,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Young  Reporters 
program  at  the  first  Youth  Olym- 
pic Winter  Games  in  Innsbruck, 
Austria,  in  January.  She  is  a  CBC 
reporter  in  Iqaluit,  Nunavut. 

Carley  Robb-Jackson,  BA/07, 

received  a  Global  Changemaker 


Award  from  the  Ontario  Council 
for  International  Cooperation. 

Matt  Rushton,  MA/10,  is  an 

editor  with  Mot  D/t,  a  French- 
language  literary  magazine. 
The  magazine's  seventh  issue 
will  be  published  later  this  year. 
The  magazine  features  bilingual 
poetry,  short  fiction,  essays, 
criticism  and  visual  art. 

Joshua  Shaw,  BAHons/1 0,  is 

program  co-ordinator  at  the  new 
Maplesoft  Centre  in  Ottawa.  The 
centre  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for 
cancer  survivorship  in  Canada. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Anna  Beaubien,  BA/10 

David  Bowler,  BSc/61 

Maureen  Brehm,  BAHons/07 

John  Douglas  Bryson,  BAHons/70 

Robert  Cardarelli,  BEng/78 

Michael  Carpinone,  BA/70 

Richard  A.  Chapman,  MA/62 

Margaret  Anne  Charlebois,  MA/76 

Henry  William  Clarke,  BA/64,  BJ/66 

John  C.  Dorofi,  BJ/63 

Mario  Fotia,  BA/73 

Marian  Margaret  Gauvreau,  BA/75 

Dany  Ghattas,  BA/94 

A.  Trevor  Hodge,  professor 


H.  James  Hunter,  BSc/65,  MSc/69 

Alma  Irene  Hutton,  BA/72 

David  Ironfield,  MA/72 

Gordon  Irving,  BA/52 

Linda  Klein-Hegmann,  BSc/76,  BA/77 

Jason  Lees,  BA/96 

Ed  Long,  BA/57 

Charles  Lynch,  BA/53 

Linden  Mason,  BA/01 

Donald  Brian  McDonnell,  MSc/70 

Dorothy  McGrath,  MSW/96 

Mary  Montero-Clayton,  BAHons/88 

Muriel  Moon,  BA/84,  BA/98 

Agnes  Nemeskeri,  MA/90 


Harold  A.  Nightingale,  MA/77 
James  Ovens,  BA/71 
Jean  Pigott,  ALHD/02 
Patrick  Power,  BA/73 
Julie  Rechel,  MA/02 
Gloria  Roseman,  MA/68 
Donna  Ross,  BA/72 
George  Roumelis,  BAHons/71, 

BAHons/75,  MA/74 
Adrian  Smith,  BSc/93 
James  Herbert  Sparrow,  MA/82 
G.  Ann  Stitch,  BA/92 
Kenzie  Thompson,  BA/81 
Wayne  Turner,  BA/61 
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Debts  a  Trouble 


An  out-Rage-ous  fist  tap  for  the  house 
lager  at  the  campus  pub  brings  a  whiff  of 
politics  to  every  glass 


Equal  parts  whimsy  and  fury, 
the  blood-red  fist  seems 
at  odds  with  the  convivial 
atmosphere  of  Mike's  Place, 
the  graduate  students'  pub  in  the 
Unicentre,  where  the  fist  shakes  itself 
at  the  heavens  24/7. 

It's  the  tap  handle  for  Debt  Rage 
Lager,  the  pub's  house  brew.  At  $5.50 
a  glass,  it's  the  cheapest  on  tap  and 
accords  perfectly  with  the  numerous 
posters  hung  throughout  the  pub  that 
demand  a  drop  in  crippling  tuition 
fees. 


I  (1 


The  fist  was  made  in  2010  by  Austin 
Miller,  BAHons/09,  MA/1 1 ,  when  he  was 
VP  external  for  the  Graduate  Students' 
Association.  The  association  had  just 
changed  the  name  of  the  existing  house 
brew  from  Mike's  Place  Lager  to  Debt 
Rage  to  articulate  student  wrath  over 
mounting  debt. 

Miller  wanted  a  vivid  symbol  to 
accompany  the  new  moniker.  He  used 
his  own  fist  and  a  clay  moulding  kit, 
spray-painted  his  creation  red  and 
cadged  a  leather  wrist  bracelet  from 
another  GSA  member.  The  low-budget 


result  is  as  fearsome  as  a  student's 
overdrawn  bank  account. 

That  '"78"  on  the  ring?  It's  the 
number  of  the  association's  union 
local.  Debt  Rage  Lager,  by  the  way,  is 
a  smooth- drinking  treat,  although  the 
slightly  bitter  finish  speaks  volumes 
about  students'  financial  straits. 

Mike's  Place — 40  years  old  this  year 
and  named  for  former  prime  minister 
and  Carleton  chancellor  Lester  B. 
(Mike)  Pearson — has  just  added  the  new 
Debt  Rage  Red  to  its  lineup.  Ball  caps 
emblazoned  with  the  fist:  $10. 


Prost het i  cs 
Naturopathy 
Crowns 

Prescription  Lenses 
Root  canals 
Acupuncture 
Prescription  drugs 
Or t hodont  i  cs 
Contact  Lenses 
Massage  therapy 
Phys  i  otherapy 
Homecare 
DentaL  exams 
Fi  L  Lings 
Nurs  i  ng 

Ambulance  service 
Chiropractic 
Podi  a t ry 
Travel  medical 
Psycho logi  s ts 
Accidental  injuries 
Chi  ropodi  s ts 
Hospital  expenses 
Fert  i  I  i  ty  drugs 
Birth  con t  ro  I 
And  more... 


ALUMNI        HEALTH  &  DENTAL  INSURANCE 


We  made  a  list. 

if  you're  paying  for  any  of  these  medical  bills 
out  of  your  own  pocket,  you  need  to  take 
a  look  at  the  Alumni  Health  &  Dental  Plan. 

The  plan  can  help  you  save  on  both  routine 
and  unexpected  health  care  expenses. 
Best  of  all,  if  you  apply  before  March  31st, 
you'll  pay  2011  rates  for  an  entire  year. 

Call  1-866-842-5757  or  visit  our  new  website 
at  healthplans101.ca/carleton  where  you  can 
compare  the  available  plans,  determine  which  one 

best  fits  your  needs,  get  quotes  and  apply  online. 


1 


SAVE! 

APPLY  BY 
MARCH  31st 
TO  LOCK  IN  AT 
2011  RATES 


Underwritten  by: 


EU  Manulife  Financial 

|  For  your  future" 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


Exclusions  and  Limitations  apply. 

Manulife,  Manulife  Financial,  the  Manulife  Financial  For  Your  Future  logo  and  the  Block  Design  are  trademarks  of 
The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  and  are  used  by  it,  and  by  its  affiliates  under  license. 


TD  Insurance 

Meloche  Monnex 


My  group  rates 
saved  me  a  lot  of  money. 


-  Miika  Klemetti 
Satisfied  client  since  2008 


See  how  good  your  quote  can  be. 

At  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex,  we  know  how  important  it  is  to  save  wherever  you  can.  As  a  member  of  the  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association,  you  can  enjoy  preferred  group  rates  on  your  home  and  auto  insurance  and  other  exclusive 
privileges,  thanks  to  our  partnership  with  your  association.  You'll  also  benefit  from  great  coverage  and  outstanding  service. 
We  believe  in  making  insurance  easy  to  understand  so  you  can  choose  your  coverage  with  confidence. 


Get  an  online  quote  at 

www.melochemonnex.com/carleton 
or  call  1-866-352-6187 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


The  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex  home  ond  outo  insurance  program  is  underwritten  by  SECURITY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  The  program  is  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  and  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by 

Meloche  Monnex  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Due  to  provinciol  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitobo  or  Saskatchewan. 

*Ho  purchase  required.  Contest  orgonized  jointly  with  Primrnum  Insurance  Compony  ond  open  to  members,  employees  and  other  eligible  persons  belonging  to  employer,  professional  and  alumni  groups  which  hove  an  agreement  with  and  are  entitled 
to  pup  rates  from  the  organizers.  Contest  ends  on  January  31, 2013. 1  prize  to  be  won.  The  winner  may  choose  the  prize  between  a  Lexus  RX  450h  with  all  basic  standard  features  including  freight  and  predelivery  inspection  for  a  total  value  of 
$60,000  or  $60,000  in  Canadian  funds.  The  winner  will  be  responsible  to  poy  for  the  sale  toxes  applicable  to  the  vehicle.  Skill-testing  question  required.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  Complete  contest  rules  available  at  www. 

melochemonnex.com/contest. 

"•'The  TO  logo  ond  other  rrade-morks  are  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  or  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  in  Canada  and/or  other  countries. 


